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FOREWORD 





T gives me pleasure and satisfaction to say a 
word of greeting to the Church Home 
Alumnae Association on the occasion of its 
Fiftieth Anniversary. It is not because the 
Association has lived for fifty years that we 
rejoice in this Anniversary, but how it has 

lived and served during these years.. They have been years 
of great social change, amounting almost, if not quite, to a 
revolution. They have been years during which greater de- 
mands have been made in the field of nursing. They have 
been years in which these demands have had ever more ef- 
ficient and adequate response on the part of the individual 
members of the Association and of the Association itself. 





It would have been easy and understandable, amidst these 
changes, had that indefinable “spirit” in which we rejoice 
undergone change, making of the ministry of healing some- 
thing more formal and technical and professional than be- 
fore. We owe a great debt of gratitude to the Assoctation for 
its fine part in seeing that this did not happen. The efficiency, 
the understanding, and the sympathy which the Assoctation 
has shown in aiding the realization of the goal of better health 
is a bright chapter in our life. 


May the years bring to all who have part in the Assoctation’s 
life happiness, usefulness and the satisfaction of having served 


faithfully and well. 


THE RIGHT REVEREND NOBLE C. POWELL, D.D. 
Bishop of Maryland 
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CHAPGER ONE 
IN GHE BEGINNING 


HE record goes back a little more than a hun- 
dred years; to Christmas of 1853. 


Th Enoch Louis Lowe was Governor of Maty- 
: ye land and John Smith Hollins Mayor of 
(ONS Baltimore. Turkeys were ten cents a pound 
and Mr. Pierce President of the United 

States. Oyster-shucking was still a Baltimore occupation and 
more sails than steamboats still came up the River. The 
city’s population had reached and passed 170,000; a great gain 
in the half century. At the census of 1800 it had only been 
26,000. Moreover wealth was increasing as fast as population; 
there were fearful ones who said too fast and in too few hands. 





In one of the fastest-growing and least prosperous parts of 
town Rev. Edward B. Tuttle of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
had lately opened a Northwestern District Mission. The work 
had the blessing of Right Rev. William Rollinson Whitting- 
ham, D.D., Bishop of Maryland, and the support of four of the 
wealthier city parishes; St. Paul’s, Grace, Mount Calvary and 
Emmanuel. It had, as well, the interest of Rev. Samuel Sar- 
geant, D.D., rector of St. Mary’s Hall, a church school for 
young ladies lately established at 235 North Eutaw Street. 


Thirteen young ladies were in residence at St. Mary’s Hall; 
one hundred in all pursued their studies there under ten pro- 
fessors and teachers of merit. As Christmas drew near their 
rector’s interest in Rev. Mr. Tuttle’s work imparted itself to 
the one hundred. As one young lady, they decided to hold 
under Mrs. Sargeant’s guidance, a Christmas Fair for charity. 
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The Christmas Fair was a great success. The proceeds, when 
they were counted, came to $700. That was the beginning. 


Four years and a month later, on a morning in late January 
1858, Episcopalians of Baltimore and from the nearby Baltt- 
more County parishes converged on East Baltimore. They 
were coming by invitations to be present at the opening, in 
the big brick building on the top of Hampstead Hill, of the 
second Protestant Episcopal hospital to be founded in the 
United States; the Church Home and Infirmary. 


Hampstead Hill changed its name to Fairmount long ago 
and the Church Home and Infirmary is now the Church Home 
and Hospital. But the old building blessed and opened by 
Bishop Whittingham on the 19th of January, 1858, yet stands 
at the heart of a great and growing service of healing. A 
heart better than new; for many thousands who owe it grati- 
tude, for hundreds who serve and have served its merciful 
occasions, the Church Home’s life still centers in the old build- 
ing. In their thoughts it is Church Home. 


Let the Baltimore American describe it as it was on opening 
day. The story was worth nearly two columns on page one of 
the issue of January 20, 1858. The home for the aged and 
free hospital for the sick now united and to be known as the 
Church Home and Infirmary would be worthily housed, the 
American noted: 

in the spacious edifice known as Washington College which crowns 
the elevation on Broadway north of Baltimore Street overlooking 
the entire city and constituting one of the most prominent objects 
in approaching the same by land or from the river . . . When the 
arrangement of the ground is completed as at present in progress 
the effect from Broadway will be very fine. As the building now 
stands it presents a noble aspect with its cross-topped cupola glancing 
in the sun like an ensign ona hill... 

Frock coats, fancy waistcoats and silk hats above neatly 
strapped pantaloons, velvet bonnets, warm jackets and rich 
shawls above billowing skirts and rustling petticoats, the in- 
vited guests entered the spacious edifice and mounted the 
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stairway to the fourth floor. There, in an empty ward as big 
as the whole east wing, chairs were set out . . . The Bishop 
of Maryland came up the long room to a stand placed at the 
far end. He was wearing his robes and accompanied by most 
of the clergy of the diocese and by members of the Church 
Home and Infirmary’s Board of Trustees. The opening cere- 
mony began, the Bishop reading from the twelfth chapter of 
Romans: 


“| Having then gifts differing according to the grace that is given 


us . . . whether ministry let us wait on our ministering or he that 
teacheth on teaching . . . He that giveth let him do it with simplic- 
ity .. . he that showeth mercy with cheerfulness .. .” 


No doubt the distinguished company assembled in the big 
ward joined with earnestness in the responsive reading which 
followed. But the reporter for the American noted only far 
down in column two that the psalms read were the 111th and 
145th. He was clearly more deeply impressed with the im- 
provements in the building than with the solemnity of the 
occasion: 

Before speaking of the service we propose to give, as it seems to 

deserve, a detailed notice of the edifice as it now stands with all 

the improvements put upon it... It embraces a circular structure 

40 feet in diameter flanked at right angles with four towers sixteen 

feet square and six stories high. A corridor 20 by 21 feet unites 

this portion of the edifice on each floor to a spacious wing running 
eastward 60 feet with a width of 40 feet and comprising four lofty 
stories exclusive of attic and basement... 


The main stairway leading to every floor was, the American 
explained, in this connecting corridor. To the right of the 
corridor entrance was the First Deaconess’s office “from which 
speaking tubes are arranged for the transmission of messages 
and directions to every department of the work.” To the left 
of the entrance was the physician's room. 


Every room was well lighted, there being no fewer than 
180 windows throughout the establishment . . . Gas had been 
introduced in every part... The heating was by steam on an 
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improved plan . . . The south-eastern tower had been equipped 
on every floor except the first with a bathroom, two water- 
closets and a slop drain “‘all discharging into a well 60 feet 
deep on the south of the building.” 


Drinking-water was “raised by steam power from a fine 
well of very superior water on the north of the building” and 
the baths were supplied “from an immense tank holding 
7,000 gallons of water constructed in the sixth storey of the 
tower and so arranged as to receive all the water from the 
roof in time of rain.” 

The nursing of the sick and other domestic details of the establish- 

ment will be under the personal supervision of the Deaconesses who 

have hitherto so successfully administered the charity known as the 

St. Andrew’s Infirmary. The physician of St. Andrew’s Infirmary, 

Dr. Jas. A. Reed and the physicians of the Church Home, Drs. 

Francis Donaldson and Robert Atkinson, it is understood, will be 

physicians of the new institution. 

George W. Tinges Esq. first Treasurer of the Church Home 
and of the Church Home and Infirmary is the one who wrote 
that the young ladies of St. Mary’s Hall began it all with their 
Christmas Fair. It is set down in his first five-year report on 
C. H. & I. financing, presented to the Board of Trustees 
December 5, 1859: 

In the list of contributions credit is due to the Proceeds of a Fair of 

the Pupils of St. Mary’s Hall in charge of the late lamented Mrs. 

Sargeant for the sum of $700. This sum was invested in the pur- 

chase of the chapel in Biddle Street and may be considered the seed 

from which has grown the noble tree now bearing so abundantly 
the fruit of charity. 

Before returning to Biddle Street where the seed was planted 
one more quotation may be useful. It is from the American 
Medical Almanac of 1840 and outlines with accuracy and 
brevity the origin and early history of the big brick building 
which crowns the elevation on Broadway north of Baltimore 
Street: 7 


Baltimore Hospital. This is actually under the same roof with the 
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Washington Medical College, being a department of that institution 
and under the immediate supervision of the faculty. It was opened 
for the sick in 1836. The number of patients up to Jan. 1st 1839, 
was 530. The second storey has four apartments for private patients, 
third, four apartments for private patients; fourth, six rooms for 
coloured patients; fifth a large ward ninety feet long for U. S. Sea- 
men . . . The lecture halls are so arranged that medical students 
pass from them directly into the wards of the hospital. 
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CHAPGER GWO 
WAN WORKING 


HE vacant brick building on Biddle Street 
near the corner of Argyle had once been a 
Roman Catholic mission. It was bought early 
in 1854 with the profits of the Christmas Fair, 
dedicated and named for St. Barnabas. The 

% North Western District Missioner moved in 

and went to work. He had work to his hand; more than one 

man could do in one small chapel. Before summer Rev. Ed- 
ward Tuttle had satisfied his bishop that the mission should 
be enlarged. There was need for a parish school building. 

There was great need for a house to shelter homeless old 

people and young children. 





Bishop Whittingham called a meeting in June. Before he 
dismissed it a plan for raising money had been made and 
four trustees* appointed to receive and hold the money raised. 


The condition of the trust provided that when a sufficient 
sum had been given the contributors should be called together 
“to give that shape and direction to the undertaking which 
might seem to them advisable.” 


Two thousand dollars was proposed as the limit of the trust: 
“The more hopeful suggestion of another made it $6000.” 


The trustees’ first subscription book is among the records 
*Wm. R. Whittingham, Samuel R. Sargeant, George W. Tinges, Matthew H. 


Howe. 
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of the Church Home and Hospital. It bears, in faded ink, a 
date—September 1, 1854—and begins in the precise hand of 
George W. Tinges, Treasurer: 


CHURCH HOME 


It is proposed to provide a place of temporary shelter for the desti- 

tute, disabled and sick members of the Church .. . 

Treasurer Tinges’ Church Home account book bears the 
same date above the first entry: 

Dr. Cash for House of Mercy 

to Rev. W. R. Sargeant sundry amts, recd. & paid over by him. .$130 

In October of 1855, little more than a year later, trustees 
called contributors to meet in the chapel in Biddle Street. The 
condition of their trust was almost fulfilled. Rev. Mr. Tuttle 
had himself collected nearly $2,000. The Baltimore church- 
women interested in the mission had joined forces to hold a 
Fair—another fair—and made $2,000 more. Individual con- 
tributions had brought the fund total to $5,300. 


Having discussed the treasurer's report and Mr. Tuttle’s 
work the assembled contributors voted that the time had come 
to invest effort while keeping the capital fund intact. A home 
and infirmary should be established in a rented building “‘un- 
der the Wardenship of the Missioner of the North West 
District.”’ 


The ladies who had given the Fair volunteered to find funds 
to meet the running expenses of the new venture. ‘‘Gentle- 
men joining them it was decided to enlarge the Board and 
incorporate.” A house near the chapel was rented, furnished, 
opened and put in charge of Mrs. Tuttle as matron. The 
Church Home Society of Baltimore City* applied for a State 
charter. It was granted in December of that year; 1855. 


*Board of Trustees: Rev. Wm. E. Wyatt, chairman; Rev. Cornelius E. Swope, 

Secretary; Mr. George W. Tinges, treasurer; Rev. Samuel R. Sargeant, Rev. 
A. Cleveland Coxe, Mr. William Woodward, Mr. Matthew E. Howe, Mr. 
Samuel G. Wyman. Visitor: Right Rev. W. R. Whittingham, D.D., Bishop 
of Maryland. 
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Article II of the by-laws of the newly incorporated Society 
defined its object: 

To provide a temporay shelter for the poor and friendless, a home 

for the aged and infirm and an infirmary for the sick members of the 

community: and, as our means may allow, to relieve the want and 
suffering of those classes though not included in “The Household 
of Faith.” 

In the spring of 1856 Rev. E. B. Tuttle, Missionary of the 
North Western District and Rector of the Church Home made 
his first report on the newly-founded charity to the Convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Maryland: 

Of single females, sick and out of employ, aged people and orphan 

children up to this date over thirty persons have been cared for. . . 

Much good was done during the inclement winter past by fitting 

up lodgings in the basement and giving out single meals to way- 

faring men who might otherwise have perished from cold and 
hunger... 

The cold and hungry wayfaring men were first signs of 
storm. The Church Home and its supporting society, with 
the rest of the world they knew, were in for a spell of rough 
weather. 


The trustees of the Church Home Society’s permanent fund 
decided to hold it a while longer. Ladies’ Church Home 
Societies were active and growing in Baltimore parishes. 
The ladies were working hard and still enthusiastically car- 
rying the burden laid firmly on their shoulders the year before 
by the incorporated gentlemen speaking through their treas- 
urer: 

It must be remembered that we have no fund available for current 

expenses—not even to pay the rent. 

From each church group organized as a Ladies’ Church 
Home Society four managers had been appointed to work 
under Mrs. Whittingham’s presidency. They worked in pairs, 
every pair doing a month’s turn of duty. The duties were 
not light; to visit the Church Home at least three times a week, 
to inspect the household, order necessaries, pay bills “of their 
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own contracting’, draw on the treasurer for payment of other 
bills, ensure that cases of urgent need were promptly assisted 
and make a full written report at the end of the month. Mean- 
time other ladies must keep the treasurer supplied with money 
to pay rent, gas and fuel bills and provide, in cash or in kind, 
foad, clothing and care. A dispensary had been added to the 
Home very soon after it was opened and Drs. Frank Donald- 
son and Robert Atkinson had become its official; and unpaid; 
physicians. 

As times grew harder so did the task allotted the Ladies’ 
Church Home Societies. The need for the Home was proven 
and the value of its service evident, but some of the ladies 
began to be a little restive about the rent. Was there not a 
building fund available? 

At the first annual meeting of the Church Home Society, 
June 11, 1856, a sympathizer with the hard-pressed ladies 
brought the question up. It was postponed. Plans beginning 
to shape in the minds of trustees did not allow for the rash 
spending of money already in hand. Better, they counselled, 
to keep the fund intact until $20,000 more could be added to 
it. To provide and equip a building adequate and suitable 
that much would be needed. If the work begun were to be 
permanent room for growth must be allowed. 


The sum was large but the trustees believed it could be 
obtained if an appeal were made to the charitable at the right 
time. The right time was not now they felt. Various causes 
but chiefly the derangement of the business relations of the 
community made an immediate appeal unwise. At the mo- 
ment, moreover, ‘other meritorious objects were being pressed 
on the consideration of the benevolent.” 


Accepting the decision for the time being, the ladies went 
on paying the rent. 
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CHAPGER GHREE 
VENGURE OF FAIGH 






HE enthusiastic and eloquent young rector 
of St. Andrew’s, Baltimore, wrote to Mrs. 
Adeline Blanchard Tyler of Boston in the 
early summer of 1856. Though a stranger 
to Mrs. Tyler, Rev. Horace Stringfellow was 
inviting her to come to Baltimore to assist 

him in his work. He needed her to act as principal of the 

infirmary he was about to establish on the model of church 
institutions he had recently visited abroad. 


Rev. Mr. Stringfellow had talked with Miss Florence Night- 
ingale in London. In Germany he had been deeply impressed 
by Pastor Fliedner and his work at Kaiserswerth. He had come 
home “led to the determination that if God would send me 
the labourers . . . I would in faith lay the foundation of such 
an undertaking.” His aspiration was to establish in his own 
parish, St. Andrew’s, an order of deaconesses whose first care 
would be the infirmary. He already had a nucleus in two 
dedicated ladies at present living under his roof. 





The two ladies were willing to give themselves to the work 
but they had nothing else to give. At Christmas of 1855 they 
had come to live in St. Andrew’s rectory to be under a system 
of training, to teach and to visit the poor. The rector of St. 
Andrew’s had undertaken responsibility for the provision of 
all their wants and the rector’s wife, to meet the increased 
expenses of the household, had opened a school which she 
taught ‘“‘with the occasional assistance of one of the ladies.” 
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“A short time only” Mr. Stringfellow’s letter to Boston 
continued, ‘“‘was sufficient to convince me that to accomplish 
anything permanent we must have a residence for the Sisters.” 


In view of the fact that, when he added the dedicated ladies 
to his establishment, Rev. Horace Stringfellow already had 
a wife and three growing children to support on an annual 
stipend of $1400 the conviction does not seem unreasonable. 
Strong in it, he wrote on. A suitable residence had been se- 
cured, of sufficient size to house the infirmary: “We have room 
for fifteen beds beside the portion set aside for the Sisters.” 


Conveniently ignoring the Church Home lately established in 
northwest Baltimore the Rector of St. Andrew’s pressed his 
plea: “The absence of anything of the kind in Baltimore 
will, I think, ensure the necessary means. I have the hearty 
co-operation of the Bishop.’ One thing only was needed now. 
Could Mrs. Tyler supply it? Could she consent to come to 
Baltimore before the autumn and take charge of both the in- 
firmary and the ladies? If she felt led to come she need not 
fear having the whole burden of the work to bear alone. “I 
reside within a square of the building and will be often with 
you. 


Adeline Blanchard Tyler gave prayer and thought to her 
answer. Her home and her associations were in Boston. She 
was useful and active in the parish work to which she had 
devoted herself since her husband’s death. She had a brother 
and sister living in Maryland but she knew neither Baltimore 
nor its people . . . In the end her decision was to go. She 
went, arriving at St. Andrew’s rectory ‘accompanied by a lady 
friend, Miss Carrie Guild’ September 18, 1856. 

On the following Sunday, St. Matthew’s Day, in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Mrs. Tyler, Miss Guild and Mr. Stringfellow’s two 
assistants—Miss Catharine Minard and Miss Evelina Black— 
were solemnly set apart for the work of Deaconesses in the 
Diocese of Maryland. The special service was conducted by 
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the Bishop of Maryland. The same day Bishop Whittingham 
dedicated and opened St. Andrew’s Infirmary. 


The house was a rented one at 64 South Exeter Street. 
“There were but few comforts, neither gas nor water’ Mrs. 
Tyler wrote later, describing the establishment to a Boston 
friend. Mr. Stringfellow had been a little optimistic in as- 
suming that the sick could be brought in at once. There was 
room, and the beds, for fifteen but little else and, though a 
lease had been signed for three years, the rent was assured 
for only a month. The place being cleaned and furnished with 
her own furniture, linen and silver as far as they would go 
the First Deaconess of the new infirmary found that “‘still there 
was much more to be supplied and done before the sick could 
be brought in and properly cared for.” 


Adeline Tyler’s journal of the first days in her new work 
is still to be read. It begins Tuesday, September 23, 1856: 

Our room being made comfortable Sister Carrie and I staid in 

the House last night and rose this morning with cheerful hearts 

and a firm faith although the dawn found us without fire or food. 

By God’s blessing we were enabled to obtain the latter and with 

the aid of a spirit-lamp prepared same... 

September 25—Recetved our first patient, a poor woman with a 

painful eye inflammation and her baby suffering from want of 

nourishment... 

September 27—-Went to market this morning. Found abundance 

of provisions but for the first time in my life had to count the cost. 

It will no doubt prove a useful discipline... 

A week, and Sister Tyler was noting in her journal that 
the baby was giving credit for his care and that one of her 
heavier anxieties had been lifted. Mr. H. Mason Campbell of 
Grace Church had called to see the infirmary and, before he 
left, had given the First Deaconess a cheque for $350, ‘the 
rent of the House for one year.” 


Another and far graver anxiety was to be lifted as pro- 
videntially and almost as quickly. In less than a month from 
the day of their dedication and with no more warning to his 
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deaconesses than to his parish, the founder of St. Andrew’s 
Infirmary announced his decision to remove to a more restful 
parish in Hyde Park, New York. With remarkable restraint 
and, again, in a letter home to Boston, Sister Tyler expressed 
her feelings of relief: 
Suffice it to say that Mr. Stringfellow was not the man to practically 
carry on a work that theoretically he had interested so many beside 
myself in. Unfortunately I was the first to discover this deficiency 
and as you may suppose was ready to sink and did, in and of my- 
self, but was brought to the committal of all care to the source that 
never fails. But in silence I was humbly seeking guidance when 
he came out with a proposition to leave owing to his broken-down 
health and inability to meet the pecuniary needs of the Infirmary. 
This of course gave me utterance. 
What Sister Tyler uttered to Rev. Horace Stringfellow the 
record does not show but it is recorded that from her rector she 
went on to her bishop. 


Not long after, Bishop Whittingham announced a change in 
the status of the Deaconesses of Maryland. He had decided 
to take them under his direction as a diocesan group responsible 
to himself. Sister Tyler wrote to Boston: 


This of course suited me far better. 


Rev. William Crane, the new incumbent of. St. Andrew’s, 
was appointed the bishop’s presbyter to counsel and guide the 
sisters in their service. Bound for Hyde Park, N. Y., Rev. 
Horace Stringfellow passed from the scene. Yet, since he is 
ineradicably among the founders, the tribute of a sigh at 
least is due. 


It is not every gifted dreamer who, having conjured up a 
saint militant, knows what to do next. Mr. Stringfellow, it 
is evident, was not prepared for Mrs. Tyler. He had heard 
only at second hand of her work in Boston. He knew her to 
be a devout churchwoman, a widow in her fifties, of inde- 
pendent means and philanthropic spirit. He did not know, 
until she arrived on his doorstep, that she was an Early Chris- 
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tian six feet tall, correspondingly strong in the Lord and as 
beautiful as she was good. He did not guess until too late that 
the labourer sent to help him lay a foundation in faith might 
be among those rare and embarrassing spirits who not only 
show their faith by their works but take it for granted that no 
Christian can do less. 

If he fled when he discovered what he had talked himself 
into he was not the first, or the last. Other souls subject to 
fits of faintness have done the same; among them St. Peter. 
In fairness to Mr. Stringfellow this seems to be the place to 
quote a tribute to Adeline Blanchard Tyler written many years 
after 1856 by Bishop Southgate: 

Her very presence, her height, her features, her apparent physical 

strength, the natural being of her outward self bespoke authority 

and leadership. She was impartial in character but by the grace 
of God was saved from being imperious. 

So it is not entirely surprising that the founder of St. An- 
drew’s Infirmary left town soon after its founding. His founda- 
tion work had been taken over by stronger hands and a more 
constant faith. Without him the work went forward: 


The House has been opened . . . The nursing of the patients is 
committed. to Christian women resident in the Infirmary who give 
themselves wholly to this work . . . The support of the institution 


must necessarily depend upon voluntary contributions. Donations of 
money, clothing, groceries, fuel and other necessaries are earnestly 
solicited. 
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HE Church Home Society of Baltimore City 
made a purchase in the autumn of 1857. The 
report of it, published in the Monitor, a 
church weekly of Baltimore, was enlarged 
by the daily American: the purchase price 

: was $20,500 and the charitable institution 

known as St. Andrew’s Infirmary, conducted by an association 

of Christian ladies known as the Deaconesses of the Diocese 
of Maryland would be incorporated with the Church Home. 





The chief deaconess and founder of the association of 
Christian ladies was not so sure that it would be. In the year 
since she and her helpers had moved into the unfurnished 
house in South Exeter Street she had done good work and 
been happy in it. The little infirmary’s usefulness was estab- 
lished; the sick who came to it were well cared for. From 
among many volunteers she had chosen a group of workers 
well-suited to their vocation and she had found in Rev. William 
Crane, the successor of the enthusiastic Mr. Stringfellow at 
St. Andrew’s, an associate with staying powers. 


Long afterwards Rev. William Crane set down his memories 
of their association—‘‘daily and almost hourly’—1in St. An- 
drew’s Infirmary: 


I can truly say that there are no memories of the past more sacred 
than those connected with her during that period. Hers was the 
finest example of disengagement from the world I have ever met 
with. There is scarcely anything in the past that stands out in 
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bolder relief from the characters one usually meets with than that 

of this wonderful woman. 

I can see her even now as she moved among those vile alleys and 

foul déns which are hardly known except to their outcast inhabi- 

tants and to the police. I can see those wretched creatures look up 
to her noble form and sweet pitying face, as if they saw the vision 
of an angel . . . Once it was my privilege to assist her in carrying 
to the Infirmary a woman who had fallen, apparently lifeless, in 
the street and had been dragged into a drinking saloon hard by. 

Although bearing her full share of the burden she gave no sign of 

weariness while I was completely exhausted . . . The whole story 

of her life may be summed up in the words ‘‘for her to live was 

Christ.”’ 

Adeline Blanchard Tyler had found her proper place and 
service. She did not welcome the tentative first suggestions 
that she leave the one and try to unite the other with work 
of another kind. In fact she rejected the proposal for amal- 
gamating the two charities as unwise. It was only after the 
big brick medical college had been bought and the work of 
remodelling begun that, on Bishop Whittingham’s insistent 
appeal, she reconsidered. 


The improvements had been costly. Matthew H. Howe, 
chairman of the remodelling committee and George F. Folks, 
the head carpenter in charge of the work, had done a thorough 
job and added more than ten thousand dollars of new debt 
to the purchase price. The tower room in which Edgar Allen 
Poe had died was among things improved away. A staircase 
serving all the upper floors ran where it had been in the 
southwest corner of the main building. 


The staircase, like the new plumbing in the southeast tower, 
added greatly to the hospital’s convenience and the work was 
well done. When old St. Paul’s freshly-gilded cross was 
mounted on the cupola to crown all, the Church Home So- 
ciety’s trustees forgot for a moment the sum still owing, in 
pride in their fine building. 


St. Paul’s cross had come to the Church Home Society 
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through Rev. Dr. Wyatt. When fire had consumed the church 
three years before, the cross from its tall dome-topped tower 
had fallen clear of the flames and been saved. The rector 
of St. Paul’s and chairman of the Church Home Society 
trustees had had it repaired and regilded and mounted where 
it still stands. 


With the completion of the last improvement the Church 
Home Society faced a new problem; management. Evidently, 
Rev. Mr. Tuttle and Mrs. Tuttle could not conduct the North 
Western District Mission and also an institution of major 
proportions in another part of Baltimore. It was plain that 
the volunteer part-time work of charitable ladies from the 
churches actively interested would not suffice. Constant care 
and unchanging direction were needed here. Perhaps the 
Bishop would advise. The Bishop advised amalgamation; 
with Mrs. Tyler in charge. When Mrs. Tyler hesitated he in- 
sisted. 


The Bishop’s insistence followed on a letter written him 
by the trustees of the Church Home Society. It was a hopeful 
letter, proposing that “the ladies engaged as deaconesses 
under your supervision and care . . . take charge of the work 
to be undertaken in the renovated building.” It went on: 

The care of the sick and destitute under the regulations of the 

Home will be the duties devolved upon them . . . It is believed 

that the details of internal management and co-operation with the 

ladies of the Church Home Society can be satisfactorily arranged 

with very little trouble. 
_ The letter was dated October 29, 1857 and signed on be- 
half of the Church Home Trustees by Rev. W. E. Wyatt, Rev. 
A. Cleveland Coxe, Rev. S. R. Sargeant and F. W. Brune, Jr. 
After he had persuaded Mrs. Tyler to submerge her fore- 
bodings Bishop Whittingham answered it. The deaconesses 
of St. Andrew’s, he wrote, accepted the Church Home Society's 
proposal “with entire confidence in the sisterly love and zeal 
of the associated ladies and manly support on yours.” 
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Adeline Tyler moved her deaconesses and their patients 
to the fine new quarters on January 10, 1858 and on January 
14 sorrowfully recorded in her daybook that two of the patients 
had died. At the end of May that same year, Rev. William 
Crane went from Baltimore to the work of a new parish in 
Jackson, Mississippi. Where she needed it most Sister Tyler 
had lost the support of a loyal and unfailing friend. Yet the 
work to which she had dedicated her life remained and there 
was enough of it to be done. A report on the first eleven 
months of the combined charities was her first to the Board 
of Trustees. It was acknowledged at the Christmas season 
of 1858 by Rev. A. Cleveland Coxe: 

When your report was read in the trustees’ meeting it occasioned a 


burst of admiration and surprise. All agreed that God had given 
you extraordinary powers for an extraordinary work. 


Rev. Mr. Coxe had himself moved that the report be printed: 


to which all agreed as nothing would tell more effectually for the 

entire institution. Let me tell you that to an extent you have not 

been accustomed to suppose you have the warm and cordial interest 
of hundreds. : 

The trustees put their admiration on record in the annual 
statement: ‘““The internal affairs of the House could not have 
been better or more economically conducted than they have 
been by the Deaconesses in charge.” 


Among the special contributions made to the Church Home 
and Infirmary that first year was one made directly through 
Sister Tyler and listed by her in the annual report: 


$100 from Mr. Gilman for lightning rods for the building. 


It was Sister Tyler who was going to need the lightning 
rods. 
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CHAPGER FIVE 
SEPARAGION 


tients were being admitted for care and com- 
ing to the dispensary for treatment. More 
babies were being left anonymously for adop- 
tion. More volunteers were arriving eager to 
join the sisterhood. Their enthusiasm was 
admirable but they knew nothing of the work. Those accepted 
must have supervision, instruction and training. Sister Tyler's 
daybook for 1859 is a record of these and a thousand other 
activities. | 





It holds notes on marketing, on purchases of linen and 
furnishings, on the superintendence of nursing and cooking 
and laundry, on stores issued and visitors received, on the 
progress of patients and on improvements in the chapel. 


The chapel was the chief deaconess’ peculiar care. It had 
been made, when the building was remodelled, from the upper 
part of the old medical school’s tall cylindrical surgical am- 
phitheatre. Its floor was the ceiling of the entrance rotunda, 
its gallery was the gallery from which medical students had 
looked down on operations and autopsies. It had been de- 
signed at the heart of the new endeavour and Sister Tyler’s 
own life centred there. When chaplains failed after Rev. 
Mr. Crane left she herself read the lessons until a new chap- 
lain could be found. Her faith established the custom of 
morning prayer, with which the nursing staff of the Church 
Home and Hospital still, after more than ninety years, begin 
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their day. Her desire was to see the small bare circular chapel 
made beautiful and seemly. 


The record shows how constantly she laboured to that end. 
A font came from Boston, made to her design and at her 
expense. Mr. Augustus Albert, a friend, gave windows for 
the chancel. A group of friends gave the roodscreen. Her 
own silver was melted to make the chapel’s communion service 
and alms basin. ““At the same time’’—it is her brother writing 
—“she was meeting with opposition, discouragements and 
disappointments which were enough to dishearten her and 
which no one could have more keenly felt than herself.” 
Sisterly love or manly support; one or the other of the promised 
virtues on which co-operation was to have been built had 
evidently begun to fail. 


The picture of Adeline Tyler as she was at that time may 
be traced in old diaries, from letters written after her death 
and from a memorial in her brother’s hand. It is the likeness 
of a saint ordinary mortals might misunderstand unless they 
were as deeply engaged as herself. Then, as the evidence of 
the deaconesses who worked under her shows, she could and 
did inspite absolute confidence, affection and devotion. 


The difficulties inherent in a partnership with Sister Tyler 
appear in a page in her brother’s memoir describing how the 
old medical college, in the first year of her command, came to 
be all but over-run with children. Sister Tyler had them left 
to her by dying or absconding parents; so many that she was 
obliged before the end of the year to rent a separate house 
for their care. She had also decided, her brother reports, that 
another house would be needed for a residence for the 
deaconesses. 

On one of my visits to her that year, as we were looking out of one 

of the upper windows upon the grounds below she said “I hope this 


whole hill will one day be covered with buildings connected with 
this institution.” 


It can be seen that mortals responsible for finance might 
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be a little alarmed. Moreover, those working at a distance 
were bound to see more of the firm swift decisions character- 
istic of her and less of the humility of spirit which underlay 
Sister Tyler’s aspect of command. 


The Church Home and Infirmary’s endowment fund was 
begun that year. An extract from the first subscription book 
tells the story in the treasurer’s own angular hand: 


1859 Oct. 15 Endowment Fund 


Doctor Wm. Newton Mercer of Louisiana having donated to the 
Church Home & Infirmary of the City of Baltimore the sum of 
Two Thousand Dollars as the beginning of an Endowment Fund 
with a promise of an additional sum of Three Thousand Dollars— 
provided that by 1st of January next a like sum ($3,000) be given 
by others—therefore we the undersigned agree to pay to the 
Treasurer of the Church Home & Infirmary on or before the date 
above named, the sums set against our respective names towards 
said endowment. 


From there the collections went slowly. With December 
nearly out, the twentieth and twenty-first subscriptions were 
recorded: “R. Morris Jr. 100 shares Springfield Mining stock 
at market value $150; Rev. Geo. D. Cummins D.D. $5.” The 
total stood $30 short of the objective. Then Springfield mining 
stock: began to go up. The shares were sold before the year- 
end on the rising market and brought $268.75. Dr. Mercet’s 
conditions were triumphantly fulfilled and the Church Home 
started the new year 1860 with an endowment fund of 
$8,088.75—and with a warden in charge of expenditures. 


The trustees had decided on the change at the last meeting 
of 1859. They made it without consulting their chief deaconess 
and chose the warden without notifying her. The endowment 
fund, if they won it, would have to be guarded. It was felt 
that Sister Tyler was too expansive in her charity. 


So the new by-law establishing the office of warden was 
passed and Rev. R. Clarence Hall appointed to the post. 
Thereafter, without notifying his head deaconess, Bishop 
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Whittingham clothed the new warden with power as his 
vice-rector ‘‘over the Deaconesses of Maryland.” 


Rev. Mr. Clarence Hall was installed at a service in the 
Church Home chapel on January 25, 1860 and a week later, 
in a letter to Mrs. Tyler, gave her the first news that he had 
been placed in command by the trustees: 

You will perceive that this action requires at least in form a reor- 

ganization of the internal government of the Institution . . . Waiv- 

ing at present the powers with which I am clothed as vice-rector I 


earnestly solicit you and the ladies associated with you to continue 
to render the services... 


Adeline Blanchard Tyler resigned as Chief Deaconess of 
the Church Home and Infirmary on February 14, asking leave 
to retire and continue her work of training in the deaconesses’ 
house. On March 5 her letter was acknowledged and her 
resignation accepted; it seems likely with a sigh of relief. 


Long afterward one of the trustees, Rev. A. Cleveland 
Coxe was to write, as Bishop of New York, his sorrow for the 
decision: 


I can only express my sincere regret that I did not do more to up- 
hold and carry on her noble undertakings . . . What she did, putting 
strong men to shame by her example, to glorify Christ in the service 
of His poor . . . while good words and mere organization were the 
most I ever contributed. 

Now that I am older I see, as I did not then, how vast was the 
importance of her example and how much might have grown out 
of it had we more highly appreciated it as an opportunity furnished 
us by God. Her talent was great and her spirit was indomitable. 
‘Alas, how few have been found to follow her. 


That spring, from the deaconesses’ house, Sister Tyler wrote 
the story to Rev. William Crane in Jackson. Her letter to her 
friend concluded: 


This is fact without any comment. The finale is that I am separated 
from the Home in person leaving all the Sisters in a delegated 
work by written contract with the Warden. 
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EORGE W. TINGES, treasurer, reported in 
December of 1861 that the Church Home 
and Infirmary was safely past the crisis. 
A critical period had come in the summer 
after Sister Tyler’s retirement during which 

the existence of the institution was imperilled 
but a financial reorganization had cut the working expenses 
fully fifty percent in the latter part of the year. Mr. Tinges 
continued: 





To the ladies of the Church Home Society coming to the rescue 
at the right moment we owe it entirely under God that the doors of 
the Church Home have not been closed since the curse of war fell 
on us last spring—and how shall we speak of the devotion and 
self-denial of the deaconesses ? 


Rev. R. Clarence Hall, reporting to the diocesan conven- 
tion a little earlier had allotted the credit for survival differ- 
ently. He felt that it was his. He had resigned his post as 
Warden in July “constrained chiefly by the variety of offices im- 
posed on me through the pecuniary embarrassment of the 
Institution, offices which during eighteen months were per- 
formed at great sacrifice of health and other paramount con- 
sideration.” 


But before he resigned, Mr. Hall went on to explain, he 
had recommended to the Church Home Board the adoption 


of a financial system which, he was happy to feel, had saved 
the situation. “Although the exhibit of persons gratuitously 
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benefited will be temporarily reduced no debt will be incurred 
for ordinary expenses of maintenance and care.” 


Financial figures for the crisis year may still be studied. 
They show a daily average of 73 persons cared for in the 
Church Home and Infirmary at a yearly cost of $122.85 per 
patient. In the same year Saint Luke’s Hospital in New York 
had cared for a daily average of 75 patients at a cost of 
$220 apiece per year. 


Effects of the new financial system proved less good than 
had been hoped. By the end of another year it was true, the 
institution was “entirely out of debt . . . except for $310.” 
But few of those for whom the charity had been designed 
had benefited, interest in its work had fallen among the 
original supporters, contributions had failed and more than 
once in the bitter war-winter of ’62-’63 the sisters had reported 
“no money to go to market with.” Moreover the endowment 
fund was all gone. The treasurer concluded a gloomy report 
with a dark warning. ‘Unless the friends of this noble charity 
will come forward quickly” it would have to be closed to save 
the property from being consumed by debt. 


The immediate future was dark but optimists among the 
trustees still looked beyond it. They had a plan born of the 
tragic tensions of war. Whether their sympathies were with 
North or South the spirited young women of Baltimore all 
wanted to learn to nurse so that they might care for the 
wounded. The Church Home Board was encouraged by 
their enthusiasm to propose a plan—as it turned out thirty years 
ahead of time, but still a remarkable and prophetic plan—for 
a Church Home School of Nursing: 


As the Trustees are desirous of placing the members of the Church 
in possession of all their views touching the Institution they would 
mention another feature which they hope to see incorporated with 
it. It is to establish there a Training School for Nurses, where 
Christian women who desire to devote themselves to such a calling 
may find a home, and gain the experience which is so necessary for 
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its judicious and faithful exercise., This has been already done to 

a limited extent; but it is the wish of the Trustees to establish this 

as an integral part of their work. It is believed that such a central 

home for nurses would be a great blessing to the Home itself; to 
the women who might be instructed there and to the community 
at large, who would thus be supplied with carefully trained and 
responsible nurses whose fidelity can be vouched’ for. .°, The 

Trustees do not wish at present to enlarge upon this feature of 

their work. They only mention it so that those of our Communion 

may know what are the intentions.” 

Meantime the retired chief deaconess of the Church Home 
had left Baltimore. For the last year of peace and the early 
months of war she had lived in the deaconesses’ home instruct- 
ing her apprentice deaconesses, nursing the sick and destitute 
in their own houses, caring for Baltimore children ‘orphaned 
or worse than orphaned,” visiting the prisons. For a time, when 
a typhoid epidemic filled the infirmary with more patients 
than her fellow-deaconesses could care for, she was back at 
the Church Home nursing. But it must have seemed to her 
that her greatest usefulness was past. In fact it was to come. 


It came in the spring of 61. The bitter divisions and angers 
of the beginning of the War between the States had centred in 
Maryland, dividing friend from friend. Mrs. Tyler, being 
a Northerner from Boston, stayed apart from controversy 
until the day of the Baltimore riots. It was Friday, April 19, the 
morning she was due to visit the jail, when the mob attacked 
the Sixth Massachusetts Volunteers, marching through on their 
way to Washington. 


Going to the jail Sister Tyler had to cross the track of the 
riot. She saw that it had been serious, cut short her visit and 
returned to the deaconesses’ house. From there she sent word 
to a friend asking him to find out who had been hurt and 
whether they were being cared for. The friend returned a mes- 
sage that all the soldiers hurt had been taken by the police to 
a Station House, that he had gone there and had been refused 
admission. 
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It was late afternoon when the message came. Adeline 
Tyler went into action at once. She sent for the carriage she 
was in the habit of using ‘‘the driver of which was honest and 
personally friendly though probably a secessionist” and drove 
through the wrecked streets already darkening to the police 
station. The police in charge refused to let her in. The worst 
hurt they said, had been sent to the city infirmary; the rest 
were in bed for the night. She insisted on being admitted. She 
was a nurse, she said, come to do what she could for the in- 
jured. Again she was refused, and again she demanded to be 
let in: 

I am a Massachusetts woman seeking to do good to the citizens 

of my own state. If not allowed to do so I must send a telegram 

to Governor Andrews informing him that my request has been 
denied. 

That did it. Mrs. Tyler went in. She found the wounded of 
the Massachusetts regiment in an upper room: ““ITwo were 
already dead, the rest lying on stretchers enduring the atten- 
tions of Southern sympathizers on the police force.” 


Before the night was out Sister Tyler had the two worst 
wounded men smuggled across the city in a furniture van to 
be cared for by herself in the deaconesses’ home. She nursed 
them there until they were well enough to be sent home, re- 
fusing the police protection offered her. Thereafter she took 
in more wounded as need arose until at her embarrassed 
Bishop’s suggestion, the U. S. Surgeon General gave her charge 
of the new military hospital being opened on Camden Street. 


She left Baltimore the next year for the monumental work 
of war hospital organization and management which made her 
famous in the history of the founding of the U. S. Army 
Nursing Service. She did not come back again until late in 
1866, and there are only two more entries in old Church Home 
records bearing her name. The first is in the list of gifts for 
Christmas 1867: 
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Altar linen from Mrs. Tyler (deaconess). 

The second is among the contributions made in 1876, the 
year after her death: 

George W. Tinges; $100 towards an Adeline Tyler bed. 
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T the end of May 1865 the fighting ended. 
By early summer the soldiers were home. 
Wounded from Confederate and Union 
armies, sick and maimed from Northern and 
Southern prisons, the veterans who had gone 
as boys from Baltimore came back. Southern 

sympathies, perforce repressed since the riots of 1861, found 

vent in the hour of defeat in care for the Confederacy’s sur- 
vivors. © 





The record of the year that brought peace shows the Church 
Home doing its share for the invalids. There is, for example, 
a breathless list of donations received in June and July: 


Mrs. Hunter 3 pairs socks and 3 pairs slippers ‘also ice cream for 
patients; Mr. Brown, 2 bottles sherry wine; Mrs. Hunter, 3 shirts, 
2 pairs drawers and 1 quart ice cream; J. McK. Neal for burial lots 
$2.00; Rev. R. C. Hall $5.00; Mrs. Wilson for oranges, etc. $2.00; 
Mrs. N. M. Brailey, 1 bottle wine; Miss M. Howard, 1/ dozen 
palm leaf fans; Mrs. W. T. Walters, gallon brandy; Miss A. Graham, 
bottle whiskey; Ladies of Chestertown through Dr. P. Roth, box 
containing 2 bottles wine, 1 bottle cordial, 1 bottle catsup, 2 jars 
of jelly and 2 pairs socks; Anonymous, extra allowance of ice (10 
cents a day for two months); The Misses Wilson, donations of 
clothing, fruit and various delicacies for thersicks 2/34: 


The list went on a long distance and concluded: ‘The above 
is but a very imperfect report of the donations made during 
these two months chiefly for the benefit of Southern soldiers 
recently discharged from Fort Delaware and other military 
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prisons. Articles were constantly being brought in and given 
to the nurses without being reported to the office . . .” 


The gifts continued to flow through August and on into the 
autumn: Lawrence Thomsen Esq., 1 cask of wine; W. T. 
Walters (whose wife had given the brandy), 3 gallons 
whiskey; Rev. R. C. Hall, 2 large demijohns and several 
articles for the sick room; Miss Perine (again) 31/4 lbs butter 

. . and so on to the end of the year, but a gradual lessening 
of alcoholic content indicates that before Christmas most of 
the veterans had recovered and returned to civilian life. 


Christmas gifts listed the following year, 1866, though 
generous were strictly non-intoxicating. They included: 

From Miss Perine, round spiced beef, 6 pounds sausage meat, 1/4 

bushel of beans, 6 bottles of catsup; Mrs. Norris, 2 turkeys; a 

gentleman, 6 gallons of oysters; a lady, 1 peck of apples, 1 mince 

pie, 4 bottles blackberry vinegar; Mr. Peppler, 1 ham; Mr. Hand, 
round of spiced beef, 1 large cake; Mrs. Caroll, 1 turkey; Mr. 

Stewart, 1 box raisins; Mr. Lincoln, 2 cakes; Mrs. Lacy, 1 gallon 

milk; a lady for Christmas, $1.00. 

Meantime the Sisters of the Good Shepherd, the rightful 
heirs of Sister Tyler, had taken charge at the Church Home 
again, apparently only just in time. 

After Mrs. Tyler left Baltimore to help organize the 
Union’s military hospitals, the order of deaconesses she had 
established remained for a time divided. One group continued 
to nurse at the Church Home and members of the other served 
as teachers in Church schools and as visiting nurses among 
the poor of the district until 1864. 


In that year the order was reorganized. For reasons not 
made clear but evidently connected with an unsatisfactory 
division of authority and responsibility the deaconesses with- 
drew from the Church Home. Reunited, the whole group 
was established, as the Sisterhood of the Good Shepherd, in 
a new home at 2 Waverley Terrace, Franklin St., in St. Luke’s 
parish. 
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Sister Catherine was appointed their Sister Superior and the 
rector of St. Luke’s, Rev. Charles W. Rankin, became rector 
of the newly named order. By 1866 their usefulness and their 
growing numbers had more than justified the hopes with which 
they had made their new start. Their fame had spread be- 
yond Baltimore and they were getting more and more appeals 
for members of the Sisterhood to come to serve in other dio- 
ceses. 


The order, its rector reported, had “not sought to foretell 
God’s providence or to become established in any hasty way” 
but had “gone on only as He had made its way plain.” It 
was now ready to undertake greater service in “hospitals, or- 
phanages, Houses for Penitents . . . and any other labour that 
belongs legitimately to the sphere of women.” 


It was at this juncture that the Church Home Board ap- 
pealed for help. Sister Catherine, perhaps remembering past 
difficulties, consented to man the hospital with members of 
the order and take the responsibility for restoring discipline 
and usefulness, but only on a temporary basis. The sisters 
chosen for the work moved in almost immediately and started 
the new dispensation by scrubbing the building from attic to 
basement. 


The value of their help was fully recognized in the tenth 
anniversary report of the Church Home Board: The Sister- 
hood of the Good Shepherd having “‘at a critical time” under- 
taken temporarily the management of the Home and Infirmary 
had carried it through the crisis. They had “subsequently 
been induced by the urgent request of the Board to continue 
their work of faith and labour of love under a permanent 
engagement”—and incidentally on Sister Catherine's own 
terms. 


The Board reported that, as compared with the year before, 
the clients of the Church Home and Infirmary had increased 
53 percent; from 118 in 1866 to 171 in 1867. Of the total, 
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24 were permanent beneficiaries living in the House; “a larger 
number than can be prudently entertained on our present in- 
come but whom charity will not suffer us to dismiss.” The 
other threat to financial stability was in the increasing demand 
for free beds, It might the Board reported, “account for the 
fact that necessary expenditures of the Home are still in ad- 
vance of the receipts and charity still leans on faith and hope.” 


The first printed list of rules for visitors was an innovation 
of the tenth anniversary year. If evidence were needed that 
even at this early date, the Church Home was not quite like 
other hospitals in its approach to problems common to all, it 
is here. Consider only one rule with its preamble: 

The Church Home and Infirmary is conducted upon principles of 

kindness, law, order and regularity, therefore, 


All persons are requested to seek admission into the Institution by 
the main entrance. 
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GREASURER GINGES REDIRES 


N 1868 the postwar slump had set in in earnest, 
finances at the Church Home were in a bad 
way; the debt for the year’s running ex- 
penses was $4,500; more than half as much 
again as in 1867, and contributions had fal- 
len off with fixed income. 





George W. Tinges’ treasurer's report minced none of the 
facts. No doubt some funds had been diverted “by the touch- 
ing appeals which have been made for the suffering and 
afflicted in other sections” but that did not alter the size of 
the growing deficit: ““Ruin is just as certain as to an individual 
whose annual expenses exceed his income if we go on as in 
the past.” While the funds were shrinking the work increased. 
The number of inmates had been the largest in the Church 
Home and Infirmaty’s history; 199 cases treated in the year 
and at the year’s end 73 in residence. 


One bright spot was the list of gifts in kind. It was long 
and contained such memorable items as 36 prints of fresh 
butter from Miss Perine, 3 casks of sherry wine from Mr. 
Thomsen and a gallon of saurkraut for Thanksgiving from 
Mr. Myers, the engineer. 

The reorganization, the second for which Mr. Tinges had 
argued, was begun before the end of 1868 and went on into 
1870. The Sisterhood of the Good Shepherd, now well settled 
in charge, re-established the discipline essential to good man- 
agement. The somewhat spasmodic enthusiasm for good 
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works which had distinguished the hospital’s volunteer min- 
istering angels during the feverish ‘sixties, was channeled into 
a system, of which the rules for visitors were a first product. 
With a disciplined staff and a tight rein on impulse, the Church 
Home turned the corner and began to develop its Infirmary 
side with an eye to income. The medical profession of Balti- 
more was reminded that other than Episcopalian sick were 
eligible for care: 

Any regular physician or surgeon in good standing has the privilege 


of sending private patients to the Institution and of attending them 
in person. 


Things were getting on a business-like basis but a little of 
the glory was departed. Mr. Lawrence Thomsen had cut his 
Christmas donation of sherry wine to 1 cask. However, volume 
and variety enough remained to provide an interesting Christ- 
mas list in 1869 as well as a startling sidelight on surgical 
equipment of the period: 


Contributions to the House ... A turkey from Mrs. Tucker Carrol. 
A turkey from Miss Pinkney. A turkey through Mrs. Thomas 
Peachey. From our butterman a turkey. From a woman in the 
market, a turkey. A bunch of celery from a market woman. A 
round of spiced beef, a turkey, four dozen eggs and a pound cake 
from Miss Chew. From the mutton butcher, three legs of mutton 
and nine pounds of chops. A pound cake and a jar of preserves 
from Mrs. Mary A. Taylor (housekeeper). A barrel of apples from 
Mr. Edwin Miller. Four gallons of milk from Mr. Lacy, our milk- 
man... A walnut operating table with a hair mattress from Dr. 
Christopher Johnson. A gutta percha syringe from Dr. Johnson. 
A refrigerator from Dr. Johnson. A very nice painted water can 
and slop bucket from a lady. From Mrs. Hall of Harford Co., a jar 
of pickles. Ice cream through the summer months for the sick from 
Miss W-----e. From Miss Mary Smith, one dozen tumblers of cur- 
rant jelly. Through one year The Church Register from Rev. J. 
H. S. — of Mobile, Alabama. 


Search in the records and in the basement storerooms has 
turned up no clue to the ultimate end of the walnut operating 
table with a hair mattress. It is gone with the very nice painted 
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water can and slop bucket from a lady. But it is pleasant to 
remember that when operating tables with hair mattresses 
were the thing, a senior member of the Church Home's visit- 
ing medical staff saw to it that the Church Home had a walnut 
one. 


The Sisters of the Good Shepherd retired from their work 
at the Church Home in the new year of 1873. “All that were 
left of the original deaconesses of Maryland;” they were with- 
drawing not only from the Church Home but from the State. 
They had tried without success to get funds to build a mother 
house for the growing work of their order in Baltimore. They 
were now leaving the city in a body to go to a middle-western 
state at the invitation of the bishop and clergy of the newer 
diocese. Only Sister Eliza and Sister Margaret, two of ‘the 
original group of deaconesses set apart in Maryland” stayed 
on at the Church Home as permanent residents when their 
Sisterhood left for the west. 


The Church Home had been set in order by the deaconesses 
during the six years of their ministrations. In 1871 the institu- 
tion had had its first debt-free year since the end of the War 
Between the States, and visitors had been persuaded to recog- 
nize the principles on which the institution was conducted 
and use the front door when seeking admission. Other changes 
were in the same good direction. 


As successors to these improvements the Sisters of St. Luke 
followed the Sisters of the Good Shepherd at the Church 
Home. They also stipulated that there should be an initial 
trial period; and they did not outlast it. In 1874 they resigned 
the task, having found its difficulties too great for their less 
seasoned endurance. It was then that Miss Mary Jane Bradford 
took charge of the institution with the title of Head of the 
Church Home and Infirmary. Miss Bradford chose as her as- 
sistants Sister Margaret who, living in the Home side was still 
active, and Miss Theodora Gilmore. 
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That year the Church Home’s treasurer, having completed 
twenty years of service, resigned. His letter of resignation, 
signed in faded ink “George W. Tinges’” recalled the day 
in 1854 when he had received “from my lamented friend, 
the Rev. S. R. Sargeant . . . the beginning of this charity.” 


Mr. Tinges’ valedictory concluded, as valedictories in this 
world must if they are honest ones, on a mixed note. But its 
hope was prophetic: 


The Board has provided for a larger benevolence than the Church 
in Maryland has come up to the measure of but I have an abiding 
faith that at no far distant date in the future it will be entirely 
filled and that other buildings will be erected on its very ample 
grounds. - 
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THE OLD DESK IN THE BOARD ROOM IN WHICH THE FIRST 
TRUSTEES’ ACCOUNT BOOKS ARE STILL KEPT. 
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MISS BRADFORD'S YEARS 


T was to be sixteen years before Mr. Tinges’ 
prophetic vision began to be justified. They 
were years of continuing service, but no ex- 
pansion. The Church Home's usefulness in 
EWS the community was recognized, its work 
CESASSEAS supported by the charitable, as the nursing 
home of the diocese. The old, the convalescent and the chronic- 
ally ill were its care and the value of its service to them brought 
it many affectionate friends but no large additions to income. 
“Church Home Sunday” collections in the Episcopalian 
churches of Baltimore were the mainstays of its work. A 
small fixed income from permanent residents able to pay their 
way, a larger but less certain revenue from paying patients 
were the basis of its financing. There were few replacements 
in those years and fewer modernizations. The walnut operating 
table with the hair mattress was still the only one at the be- 
ginning of the ’nineties. 






Old ladies on the Home side for the most part brought 
their own furniture with them when they moved in. Beautiful 
period pieces, prized family possessions, were among them. 
Those willed to the institution were virtually the only increase 
in its permanent wealth for years on end. From the date of 
Treasurer Tinges’ resignation until 1892 two additions to the 
endowment fund are recorded. Between them they totalled 
only a little more than $4000. 


The history of the years is one of quiet service punctuated 
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by minor disasters. In the winter of 1875 the furnace boiler 
sprung a leak and the Home occupants were left shivering. 
It was patched and put to work again. The expense of a new 
heating plant was something not to be contemplated. Period- 
ically the elevator; the elevator which had been the glory of 
the establishment, the most modern of modern conveniences, 
in 1858; broke down in transit. Mr. Myers the engineer always 
managed to rescue the passengers, as he managed to keep the 
plumbing functioning and the gas pipes from leaking too much 
as. 
: In 1876, there being a good deal of unoccupied ward space 
in the infirmary side of the building, Miss Bradford suggested 
and the Board agreed to try the establishment of a children’s 
ward. It survived for years but was not marked by popularity. 


In 1879 the boilers burst again. Mary Jane Bradford coped 
as best she could; Mr. Myers, the engineer, improvised more 
patches and heat was restored. Thus the record of mend and 
make-do goes from year to year establishing a picture of 
patience, courage and perseverence under every sort of ma- 
terial handicap that wakens lively respect for Mary Jane 
Bradford. 


Only in the annual lists of gifts odd items turn up from 
time to time to mark a year as unique. There was one such in 
1876. It is noted between Captain James Myers’ present of 
one dozen watermelons and Mr. Keefer’s donation of a mos- 
quito canopy, thus: 

Two gentlemen (strangers) five bottles fine gin. 

Nearly eighty years have passed since the two gentlemen 
brought their gift to the Church Home door and left it without 
leaving their names. But the occasion is still worth celebrating. 
The day 1s long past when five bottles of gin, however fine, 
would be considered a suitable gift for a church home or in- 
firmary by the strangest gentlemen. But it is of historic interest 
to recall that there was such a day and that the Church Home 
knew and profited by it. 
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Came 1882, and a gift of more enduring importance in the 
Church Home’s history. The annual report for that year, the 
year after President Garfield was assassinated, acknowledges re- 
ceipt of the first of the Church Home’s famous little pillows. 
“Miss H. Hoffman” is listed as the donor. “One pair green 
spectacles, marseilles quilt, Little Pillows for the Sick,” the 
entry reads. 


Many thousands of Church Home patients, tucked in with 
a little pillow just where it is needed, have had cause to bless 
Miss H. Hoffman in the years that have passed since then. 


Mary Jane Bradford died at the Church Home in 1890. 
Her careful management had carried the institution through 
a period that, but for her, might have been one of stagnation 
and retrogression. As it was the spirit of service had never 
been lost for a moment through years when lack of funds had 
turned the Church Home back from wider fields and limited 
its usefulness to those things that kindness can accomplish with- 
out risking a bank overdraft. She lived to see interest in the 
charity she had served reborn and materializing in bricks and 
mortar. The west wing, which was to double the capacity of 


the Church Home on the infirmary side, was near completion 
when she died. 


The realization of the possibilities of hospital treatment of 
disease had been sharpened for Baltimore by the opening of 
Johns Hopkins Hospital in 1889. The results of its new ap- 
proach to surgery and medicine were striking enough to send 
a wave of excitement through all the medical centres of the 
continent. It touched the Church Home and the new west 
wing was the result. 


In plan it completed the building design first sketched in the 
1830’s, balancing the original east wing with an addition of 
the same size and general aspect west of the central tower. 
The cost was $45,864, a great sum to venture. But what was 
going on farther up Broadway encouraged the venturous and 
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the Board of the Church Home decided to take the plunge. 
An enlarged and re-organized institution might embark on the 
treatment of non-chronic disease and of surgical cases too. 
Asepsis was the new watchword. The walnut operating table 
and its hair mattress were to disappear forever. 


It was in that happy atmosphere of preparation for wider 
service that Mary Jane Bradford lived her last year. Her 
assistant, Harriet M. Sudler, was employed by the executive 
committee to succeed her and the work went on. 
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ARLY in 1892 Dr. Frank D. Gavin, resident 
physician at the Church Home and Infirmary 
since 1876, presented his report on the first 
full year of work since the opening of the 
west wing. It was a report any resident 

physician might be happy to present. The 
number of patients received during the year had been greater 
than ever before—256 as compared with 206 in 1890. Indi- 
cations were that numbers would go on increasing up to the in- 
stitution’s new limit. Several of the city physicians had 
availed themselves of the invitation issued when the west wing 
was opened and a number of operations had been performed 
in the Church Home ‘“‘with most gratifying results.” 
The operating room recently fitted up has answered its purpose 
admirably. Every facility is afforded for operating according to the 
latest requirements of surgery. 
The resident physician’s report included a paragraph that 
deserves bold type as the beginning of Nursing School history: 





Heretofore the hospital portion of our work has been so small that 

it furnished little or no material for training. If the work con- 

tinues to increase at the same rate as during the past year, we shall 
be able to train nurses for our own use. 

Two years, and Dr. Gavin’s prophetic vision was close to 
fulfilment. The 1894 annual report set it down as worth noting 
that during the year trained nurses had been constantly em- 
ployed—"‘their training and skill very well supplementing the 
tender care of those in charge before their introduction.” 
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The tactful words are those of the Church Home executive 
committee. The resident physician’s report was more explicit: 

Our trained nurses have done most effective work. Their services 

have been intelligent and thorough and their treatment of the suf- 

fering most gentle and considerate. Their duties include the over- 

sight of all patients in the hospital requiring special attention. 

Patients requiring surgery, Dr. Gavin went on to explain, 
were “placed for convenience upon the second floor east 
where the nurses reside.” 


The cost of conducting the Church Home and Infirmary 
had been computed by the treasurer. It worked out at 76.03¢ 
per patient per day for the year ending March 31, 1894. This 
was a big drop from the year before when costs had reached 
an all-time high of 85.03¢ per patient per day. The great 
currency panic of 93 had made the change, bringing prices 
down with a run, so low that the hospital, with its additions, 
improvement and greater services was being run at a per diem 
cost not quite 3¢ a patient greater than in 1884. For contrast, 
an 1894 cost figure is worth comparing with one for 1953. 


The cost of running the whole institution for the 12 months 
ending at the end of March 1894, “including wages, salaries, 
supplies of all kinds and ordinary repairs” was $22,526.16. 
The total hospital and home operating expenses for the last 
twelve months of record, as listed in the 1953 annual report 
were $845,118.01. On the other hand the income from service 
to residents and patients, including board, was only $10,426.21 
in 1894. In 1953 it was $762,074.74. 


Among the year’s donations in kind, three from Miss Hattie 
Ridgeley were for use ‘‘in the Bishop Lay Room”’: 


An embroidered splasher, a down pillow and a butterfly 
shade. All, all are gone, together with other glories of the 
Bishop Lay Room. 


Notice that applications for admission to the Church Home 
should be made “to Miss H. M. Sudler” was the first appear- 
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ance in an annual report of a name every graduate of the 
Church Home School of Nursing should remember with 
gratitude. 


Though the training of three student nurses was actually 
begun in 1894, the work of professionalizing the Church 
Homes’ nursing service required time and tact. In 1895 Dr. 
Gavin was still feeling his way, avoiding shocks to tradition- 
alists. ‘The watchful care of the ladies in charge of the Home 
patients has been supplemented when necessary” he reported 
“by the skilled attention of our trained nurses.” The Home's 
facilities for surgical work, though “not elaborate’ were sup- 
ported by the skill of trained nurses, giving excellent results. 
“We are well-equipped to care not only for the poor and desti- 
tute but for the well-to-do and the exacting of both classes.” 


In the mid-nineties a problem became acute. Johns Hopkins 
Medical School was newly opened, the germ theory of disease 
could not longer be ignored, infection was infection and 
Hopkins Professor of Medicine, Dr. William Osler, educating 
patiently but persistently, had at last won medical converts 
to his strange conviction that consumption was infectious; that 
sufferers from tuberculosis should neither be treated in hospt- 
tals with other patients nor permitted to mingle with and 
infect healthy members of their own families. The conviction 
was revolutionary, for consumptives had until then been widely 
regarded as doomed but interesting invalids, not cruelly to be 
segregated during their few short years on earth. 


Revolutions are embarrassing: the Church Home and In- 
firmary Executive Committee described the quandary in which 
it found itself with regret: 

The ruling of physicians that consumption is infectious excludes 

from our home all cases of lung trouble and yet cases of this char- 

acter are often-times those for which the Church should provide. 

The full board, the committee reported, should consider the 
question of a separate home for the care of consumptives. It 
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might be possible. The number of paying patients had in- 
creased again that year, bringing the Church Home more in- 
come as evidence that bad times were getting better. Bene- 
ficiaries cared for in the year had been 195; paying patients 
147. Of the Home side’s 46 residents, 13 were paying. Dr. 
Gavin added one last bit of news: 


‘We have commenced in a very modest way to train our 
own nurses and so far find that the results fully justify the 
experiment.” The year was 1896. 
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IY 1897 Dr. Gavin no longer felt obliged to 
hide his pride in the Church Home's student 
nurses: 


We have six nurses under the immediate 
direction of Mrs. Lucas, from whom they re- 
ceive instruction in all matters concerning their 


work. Without exception they have discharged the duties com- 
mitted to them carefully and cheerfully. They deserve our apprecia- 
tion and they should know they have it. 





The year had brought a renovation of the east wing: ‘the 
parlour, office, rotunda and dining room improved out of all 
recognition.” But there was still a lag between desire and 
performance. With a capacity for 175 patients the Church 
Home and Infirmary together could show a daily average of 
only 87 for the year. The nursing staff being six students 
and their superintendent, 87 was perhaps enough. The phy- 
sician-in-charge came back to the subject of the Church Home's 
nurses the following year: 


We have at present seven nurses beside Mrs. Lucas who superin- 
tends their work and directs their studies. These nurses have charge 
of those floors where the surgical cases are most numerous. We are 
prone to accept the services of trained nurses as matters of course 
_. . Those of them that have health with the temperament that 
seconds efficiency are truly invaluable, trouble-saving and comfort- 
giving. 
The decision to establish the training of nurses as a Church 
Home function had justified not only Dr. Gavin's foresight 
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but the prophetic vision of 1863. In fact by the time the 
century ended the physician-in-charge felt it wise to go a little 
out of his way to remind members of the Board that the pres- 
ence and usefulness of nurses-in-training should not be taken 
for granted. The training school had not just happened; it 
had been planned and should be encouraged: 


We have a superintendent of nurses and ten assistants who care for 
our sick with all the skill and intelligence that are now required 
of such workers. A school for training has been in operation for 
several years. Three years are required to complete the curriculum. 
A number of our nurses have gone out fully equipped to follow 
their vocation and have done so successfully. 


So well-equipped was one Church Home graduate that she 
had been chosen to succeed Mrs. Lucas as superintendent of 
Church Home nurses. She was Katharine B. Mallalieu, a grad- 
uate of 1899, who was to be elected, in 1904, the first Presi- 
dent of the Church Home Alumnae Association. She was 
young for responsibility but took it well, supported by a strong 
sense of professional obligation. It is remarkable, looking 
back to the beginning of the era of scientific medicine, with 
what superb self-confidence youth took the burdens laid upon 
it, performing duties and attacking problems that could have 
daunted young men and women less sure of their vocation 
and the importance of their work. Katharine Mallalieu was 
a worthy member of that company of pioneers. 

In 1902 the name of Dr. Thomas S. Cullen was first listed 
among those of Church Home staff physicians and surgeons. 
It may have been coincidence that in the same year, the Church 
Home Board devoted a windfall of $1000 to ‘modernizing 
as far as possible the present operating room.” The money 
was a gift from J. Hanley Smith of Washington, a memorial 
to his mother. It was spent on the purchase of “essentials 
for clean surgical work;” such things as steam pressure steril- 
izers; not on “sumptuous appointments.” The quotations are 
again from Dr. Frank Gavin who took the opportunity to em- 
phasize the importance of the human element and the value of 
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training in a surgeon’s assistants. The sumptuous appoint- 
ments, he wrote, could be seen elsewhere; ‘we can assure such 
careful technique as can satisfy the most exacting surgeon.” 


Evidence that his boast was not idle is in the increasing 
numbers of Church Home operations; 300 for the year per- 
formed by 15 different surgeons in the modernized operating 
room. Another year and operations were “‘averaging more than 
one a day.” The physician-in-charge counted in all 368 paying 
patients in his 1903 report, plus 214 beneficiaries. The School 
of Nursing was 15 strong and Lucy Ashby Sharp, a Johns 
Hopkins graduate, had been appointed its superintendent, 
succeeding Katharine Mallalieu. So much had interest grown 
in the surgical service of the hospital that “during several 
months the number of surgical cases was too great for the 
small corps of workers and we were obliged to call in others 
from outside with whose help we did very well indeed.” 


Action in the training school included another change of 
superintendents. Lucy Sharpe was succeeded by Caroline N. 
Taylor, a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania train- 
ing school. A young Church Home graduate was her assistant; 
Sophie Shanklin of the Class of 1903. 


Though she did not stay long Miss Taylor deserves a star. 
The hospital, the school and all Church Home residents and 
patients owe her continuing remembrance as an aesthetic bene- 
factor. It was she who designed the undergraduates’ cap; 
surely the most becoming and charming of nursing school 
headpieces. Rather she adapted it from the Pennsylvania 
Dutch design worn in her own school; removing the jutting 
corners in the rear and drawing the starched brim to its fine 
coronet curve in front. 


The next year, 1904, the tenth since the small beginning of 
the training school he had fathered, was Dr. Frank Gavin's 
thirtieth anniversary as physician-in-charge at the Church 
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Home. He celebrated it characteristically by recommending 
improvements. 


The first was one proposed to him by Dr. Cullen; that Dr. 
Griffith Davis ‘who has been with us for several years,’ should 
be appointed the Church Home’s full-time anaesthetist. The 
recommendation was approved and made medical history. Dr. 
Davis was the first full-time anaesthetist appointed in Mary- 
land; one of the first in the country. 


The second concerned the school of nursing, the physician- 
in-charge’s own creation. Students in training should, the 
recommendation ran, have a place of their own to live in. 
Sixteen students were in training that year. They had been 
attentive to their duties and devoted to their vocation though 
working under the handicap of unsuitable living quarters. 
Dr. Gavin ventured to “hope that the time will come when 
the comfort and convenience which we have to offer them will 
more nearly correspond to their deserts.” 


It was the first of many such pleas in many different voices 
repeated at intervals over more than 20 years. The Annex 
was the earliest answer. 
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GHE NEW ORDER 


OR nursing in Maryland the year 1904 marks 
a new beginning. For graduate nurses of 
the Church Home School it is the year one 
of their half-century; the year the Alumnae 
Association of the Church Home and In- 
firmary of Baltimore was incorporated. 





There were at the time twenty-three Church Home graduates 
in all. The prophetic spirits who incorporated the association 
numbered seven.* Being incorporated, they elected Katharine 
Mallalieu president and started on the course they had mapped, 
with a fine young confidence which half a century's results 
have justified. 


Their early guide and champion was Harriet M. Sudler. She 
had come to the Church Home in the ’seventies as assistant to 
Mary Jane Bradford. Though not a trained nurse, she had suc- 
ceeded Miss Bradford at her death and served for a time as 
Head under Dr. Gavin. Possessing both wisdom and foresight 
she recognized that the future of nursing, as of hospitals, must 
be in professional hands. Retiring from the Infirmary side 
after she had helped to organize the instruction of the Church 
Home’s first student nurses, she continued to serve as matron of 
the Home. 

“Miss Hattie’ was the trusted friend of the young nurses, 
“Katharine B. Mallalieu (99) Nannie T. Byrne ('00) Susan Diffendorffer 

(02) Rose Mary Yath (’02) Olivia Coulter Dawson (03) J. Nina Nash ('03) 
Sophie Shanklin ('03) 
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the wise adviser who directed them towards their corporate 
goal. She had seen the status of nurses and their usefulness 
to the community improved beyond recognition by nursing 
training. She saw farther; to the value of graduate organiza- 
tion; and never flagged in her encouragement until the Church 
Home graduates had formed their own. It was Miss Sudler 
who paid the incorporation fee of the new alumnae association; 
introducing its charter members to her own lawyer to ensure 
that all things should be done legally and in order on the 
day in February 1904, when, for the Church Home alumnae 
association, history began. 


The beginning was auspiciously timed. Maryland’s nursing 
education bill, enacted that year, still stands as the corner-stone 
of professional status. It fixed the standards, setting up a state 
board of examiners to direct what qualifications shall be re- 
quired and what examinations passed by nursing school gradu- 
ates wishing to practice professionally in Maryland. It made 
a 3-year course of training obligatory, added a double hand- 
ful of subjects to the average nursing school curriculum and 
appointed 1906 as the starting year for the changed order. 


The atmosphere of the old order which was passing may be 
recaptured in yellowed clippings; and from the Church Home 
and Infirmary’s “record of nurses” kept by successive superin- 
tendents through the first years of the century. Take a clipping 
to begin. It is from the Baltimore Sun of October 14, 1900: 

Mrs. Stonewall Jackson who came to Baltimore last Wednesday 

for the purpose of undergoing an operation is now resting quietly 

at the Church Home and Infirmary, North Broadway and Fairmount 

Avenue. 

Another records the memories of Mrs. Anna Stumpf whose 
father kept saloon at the corner of North Bond Street and 
Hampstead, which is Fairmount Avenue now. Mrs. Stumpf 
recalled the Church Home of the late ‘nineties, when she and 
other children of the neighbourhood used to play among the 
grass and flowers of the central Broadway boulevards until 
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a policeman would come and chase them off. When that 
happened their refuge was in the Church Home garden. In 
those days there were no police ambulances. A horse-drawn 
police-wagon without sides served instead. The first child 
of the Hampstead neighbourhood to spy one coming was 
bound in honour to yell “Hospital!” Then all would run to 
stand around the edges of the bricked courtyard and watch 
the drama of the arrival. In the ‘nineties and early nineteen 
hundreds most of the emergency cases brought to the Church 
Home were burns. Coal-oil and gasoline stoves, then lately 
introduced, seem to have exploded with dreadful frequency. 


Another sort of explosion affecting the Church Home oc- 
curred one Fourth of July in the ‘nineties. A neighbour, Tim 
Murphy, the iron moulder who lived a bit down the hill from 
Stumpf’s saloon had hauled a cannon, home-made for the oc- 
casion, to the top of Hampstead Hill for a sunrise salute. 
Patriotic fervour caused Mr. Murphy to use too much gun- 
powder and the blast blew out windows, including Church 
Home’s, for some distance around. 


Turning to the new century and the Church Home's record 
of nurses, it may be safe to reveal after 49 years the sad story 
of a probationer named Jones. Miss Jones entered training in 
the spring of 1905, aged 23. Shortly after she finished her two- 
month probation she was discovered in her room smoking a 
cigarette. The offense was reported and Miss Jones was de- 
prived of her free afternoons for one month but was permitted 
to remain, on promise of reformation. For six months she strug- 
gled to reform, but what with having no cigarettes and Christ- 
mas coming on, decided at last that she had mistaken her voca- 
tion. The entry for December 12, 1905 concludes: 

Allowed to resign. 

N. P. Ellicott, Supt. of Nurses. 


A cautionary tale with a happier ending is that of Miss Kate 
Franklin Bussey who, after a year and three months of the 
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two-year course of training, “doing very good work’ began in 
the autumn of 1902, to slip. The entry concerning Miss Bussy 
is signed by Lucy A. Sharp: 

Too much attention from a young man is interfering with Miss B’s 

training. Have threatened dismissal. 

The happy ending is dated in June of the following year: 

Time up. Diploma given. Is a good reliable nurse. 

L. A. Sharpe. 


The experience of Lily M—. is set down on page 63 of the 
record. On November 28, 1906, Lily a probationer in the 
new three-year course gave the wrong dose of medicine and 
was sent home. Next month she was permitted to come back 
“on promise to do better.” 


‘Lily kept her promise. Having “done very good work in the 
operating room” in her last month of training, she was given 
her diploma at the 1909 graduation. 


The Class of 1909 was first under the new dispensation. Since 
changes were to be made the Board decided to make enough. 
The practice had been to pay pupil-nurses a small sum monthly 
for their services and to require them to buy their own uni- 
forms, shoes and textbooks. A new arrangement deleted the 
wages and made uniforms, boots and textbooks the nursing 
school’s responsibility once the probationer was accepted. 


Method was applied to instruction and classes given a fixed 
place in the young nurse’s day. Drs. McGregor and Hutchins, 
resident and intern, had orders to ensure that instruction was 
given in the medical subjects required by the State Board’s 
new regulations. Some subjects were to be studied at Hopkins. 
Between them, Miss Ellicott and Miss Nutting had made a plan 
of co-operation which after half a century of enlargement and 
change still works well. Starting with the class of 1909 Church 
Home student nurses began to go two by two to Hopkins for 
a period of training in subjects the smaller hospital did not 
teach. 
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Hopkins school of nursing seems to have depressed the 
students from Church Home. The record of nurses in the 
early years of the change is heavy with the miseries of that 
first experience. One promising young pupil who did well all 
through her course at the Church Home until the time for her 
service at Hopkins perhaps exaggerated the general despair. 
She was sent, she went, she stood it for one day then she tele- 
phoned Church Home to say she was leaving and left, with- 
out coming back for her belongings. Her case was extreme. 
For the most part the story of those early days of adjustment 
shows well. 


Credit a part of the good fortune at least to the Church 
Home’s physician-in-charge who welcomed changes he saw 
must come and prepared for them. It was on his advice, 
after the nursing education law was passed in 1904, that the 
Church Home Board retained three Johns Hopkins Nursing 
School graduates to make the necessary reorganization in the 
school. Nancy P. Ellicott came as superintendent of nurses, 
and Mary B. Thompson as her assistant and head operating- 
room nurse. A night superintendent came with them. 
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CHAPTER GHIRGEEN 
CRISES AND CHARACTERS 


HE Annex was built and the student nurses 
moved into their rooms on the second floor 
in 1905. Apart from the nurses’ quarters the 

additional private rooms it supplied were 

S BN) badly needed. Paying patients that year 

SSA totalled 430, beneficiaries 188, besides 106 

on the “Church rate.” Surgical patients were more than half 

the infirmary side’s allotment. The note “mostly in the gyn- 
ecological service” was evidence that the support of at least 
two of the younger surgeons was solid and increasing. Drs. 

T. S. Cullen and Guy Hunner had already formed with Dr. 

Griffith Davis the working partnership which was to continue 

unbroken at the Church Home for more than forty years. 

It worked so well that two years later, 673 operations were 

performed in 12 months in the little operating room next to 

the chapel, with a mortality of less than three percent. Dr. 

Griffith Davis was the anaesthetist for them all. 


Through nearly half a century of great change and increas- 
ing usefulness, Dr. “Griff” Davis was to be the unchanging 
figure in the Church Home’s surgical department. Even Dr. 
Cullen was not so pervading a presence and there is none of 
a generation of characters whose characteristics were more 
familiar to succeeding classes coming up for their operating 
room service, or more fondly remembered among them. 





Griffith Davis’s association with the Church Home began 
as early as 1898 when, as a young practitioner of 27, he gave 
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his first anaesthetic there. Dr. I. Ridgeway Trimble intro- 
duced him to the old hospital. He met Tom Cullen there 
when that young surgeon set up practice for himself, and 
the two became professional inseparables. Wherever Dr. 
Cullen went to operate, Dr. Davis went along to give the 
anaesthetic. It was Dr. Cullen’s contention that the success 
of a difficult operation depended quite as much on the an- 
aesthetist’s skill as on the surgeon’s. With Dr. Davis he 
worked unworried. Dr. Hunner’s faith in Dr. Davis was as 
complete. Teamwork was the basis of the long and beneficent 
association thus early established at the Church Home; team- 
work was the lesson which all three drilled into all their as- 
sistants. 


Praise from any of them was earned by good work in the 
team. A Church Home graduate of the Class of ’23, who 
served her turn in the operating room under Dr. Davis, recalls 
that his softly drawled “Child, that isn’t at all bad!” was 
enough to set one up for a week. 


His characteristics included a habit of inventing things; 
trying at times. There was, for example, an ether vaporizer 
which he felt could only do its best work if hung on the side 
of the operating table. The feeling was not shared by the rest 
of the operating room team but Dr. Davis was insistent. So 
one morning preparing for an operation the nurse in charge 
gave in and hung the ether vaporizer where Dr. Davis wanted 
it. Thereupon what she had foreseen happened. The order- 
lies, moving the patient from the stretcher to the table, struck 
the vaporizer and knocked it to the floor where it smashed. 

“What damfool nurse put that thing in the way?’ Dr. 
Davis demanded indignantly. He got his answer from Freda 
Creutzburg: 


‘I’m the damfool nurse that did it on your order Dr. Davis!” 


The friendship based on that exchange lasted while Griff 
Davis lived. The gruffest of manners masked in him the most 
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generous of minds. He had no use for people who did not 
stand up to him and the greatest delight in those who did. 


His taste in friends, as in food and drink and books was for 
character and integrity. He did not approve of mint juleps 
that had to be put in a refrigerator to frost. If the ice was 
properly and finely flaked, he held, the glass would frost 
as the drink poured. He was a firm believer in the crushed 
mint leaf put in first. And meekness was not a virtue which he 


greatly prized. 


The Church Home operating room with Dr. Davis giving 
the anaesthetic and Dr. Cullen or Dr. Hunner operating was a 
place where student nurses could learn much that was good 
besides operative techniques. The stories are endless—of Dr. 
Hunner’s operating trunk that could only be packed by one 
person—Lydia Bitzel Moore (’04), his head operating room 
nurse—of Dr. Cullen’s reversible operating table that was only 
reversed when storms were ahead, of Dr. Davis’s incurable 
and militant promptness. Many of them have become part of 
the tradition of the old hospital, passing from class to class 
of nurses and from generation to generation of young doctors. 


The insistence on immaculate technique, which was from the 
beginning of the century to become a Church Home fetish 
was not confined to the operating room. Each senior doctor 
had pet ideals of perfection toward which all his associates 
and assistants were required to strive. At times they were 
required to strive toward two ideals at once and found it 
a little difficult. In the Church Home X-ray department, when 
it was small, difficulties were perhaps greatest. Dr. Hunner 
had an ideal for that department; twelve examinations in two 
hours completed with photographs. It could be approached 
if the way remained clear but it seldom did. Staff associates 
wanted fluoroscopies made, demanding the same care and 
equal speed. The victim still recalls certain of those occasions 
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with a shudder; two perfectionists facing each other in her 
small office, both polite, each adamant... 


When Dr. Hunner himself was consulted, he smiled and 
said he thought it was not perhaps as bad as all that. But 
when he was doing work at Hopkins and Church Home 
regularly it was his aim to do complete cystoscopies and see 
12 patients in two hours. For phihalin thaline tests and x-rays 
he allowed another half-hour apiece. “Church Home” he said 
“beat Hopkins more often than not. The nursing and resi- 
dent staff were fully as dependable as those at Hopkins, and 
kindly as well as dependable.” 


But most of this was still far ahead when the Church Home 
School of Nursing faced its first major revolution. 


The new programme was well-planned but change inevitably 
rouses opposition. Though 26 student nurses were in residence, 
the largest number in the school’s history, classes and studies 
deranged the old system of ward duty and the innovators 
found themselves in difficulties. The children’s ward had to 
be closed. Frictions developed. Resentments tended to be- 
come personal and seem to have been acute for a time, though 
the 50th anniversary report does its best to veil them. 


The result was that after 35 years of service to the institu- 
tion Dr. Frank D. Gavin resigned as physician-in-charge of 
the Church Home and Infirmary. His resignation was followed 
by that of Rev. John Sebastion Bach Hodges, $.T.D. Chairman 
of the Church Home Board since 1874. 


The spirit of reform had suffered a set-back but the reforms 
already established remained to help the Church Home and 
its school of nursing through difficult times still ahead. 


Dr. Gavin's resignation forced adjustments. Nancy P. Elli- 
cott, the head of the nursing school was advanced to be acting 
superintendent of the hospital. Mary B. Thompson, her as- 
sistant, succeeded her as superintendent of nurses. Meantime 
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science had moved into space formerly occupied by beds and 
patients. A small pathological laboratory was established on 
Five East. More room was found for Dr. Baetjer’s expanding 
equipment. The Church Home’s accommodation, which had 
been 175 beds when the west wing was completed in 1890 was 
reduced to 120 and even that was too much. Over the twelve 
months following Dr. Gavin’s resignation the daily average 
of patients was only 100; 60 of these Home residents. In the 
same period the yearly cost per capita rose to $500. 


The Church Home ended its anniversary year with a debt of 
$7,000, the sum borrowed to cover the loss on the year’s run- 
ning expenses. 
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CHAPGER FOURGEEN 


GRIAL OF SORENGOH 


N the 50th anniversary report two schools of 
thought on the best means of meeting the 
crisis in the hospital affairs are clearly traced. 


On one side were the supporters of the 
idea that the right thing was to go forward 
boldly. Their leader was the Chairman of 
the newly-formed Medical Advisory Board, Dr. T. S. Cullen. 
Fired by his enthusiasm forty of Baltimore's leading physicians 
and surgeons had pledged their support to the Church Home 
and formed themselves into a visiting medical staff to stimulate 
the hospital’s work. Under his direction, and financed to a 
considerable extent out of his pocket, the additions to and 
improvements in surgical equipment needed to keep Church 
Home operating room up-to-date were made. Encouraged 
by his welcome some of the most brilliant of the younger 
surgeons who were to follow him found themselves established 
as members of the Church Home staff. A dash of new spirit 
was what the hospital needed and the Chairman of the Medical 
Board was determined that it should be a generous one. 





Opposed to him was well-meaning and sincere determination 
to restore the old charity to what it had been in easy-going 
times: undisturbed by progress, risking no experiments but 
keeping safe within its budget. The proponents of the status 
quo ante 1890 put their view-point in a warning against undue 
stimulation of the infirmary’s work which must inevitably re- 
sult in extra expense: 
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If we are to have 50 or 60 operations a month the nurse in charge 
of the operating room is entirely occupied there. A fourth graduate 
nurse may have to be added to the permanent staff. 

On the economy side, the major achievement of the stand- 
patters was at the expense of Church Home graduates. The 
new head of the training school, Mary B. Thompson described 
it in her first report to the trustees: 

During the year we have been able to realize some $700 on the serv- 

ices of pupil nurses to private patients. 

Noting with gratification that the patients “clamoured” 
for their services Miss Thompson was yet impelled to admit 
the possibility of an economic motive in the clamour: 

The fact that the pupil costs them $20.00 a week against $30.00 

for the graduate may have, we must confess, something to do with 

this. 

The curriculum of the new 3-year course for nurses in train- 
ing is set forth in the same report for 1908. Lectures and 
classes in anatomy, physiology, bacteriology, urinalysis, surgery 
(junior class) were given at the Church Home by the two 
resident physicians. “Comprehensive classes in practical nurs- 
ing’’ were conducted by the superintendent of the nursing 
school and two graduate assistants. Students went to the 
YWCA, in classes of 12, for instruction in dietetics (an in- 
novation costing the Church Home $10.00 per student per 
course.) Obstetrics, general medicine, gynaecology, mental 
diseases, pediatrics and surgery (the last for seniors only) 
were taken at the Hopkins School of Nursing under the plan 
of co-operation worked out by Miss Ellicott and Miss Nutting. 


From that time of trial a memorandum from Miss Ellicott 
survives; her last before she was succeeded by Miss Thompson 
as head of the Church Home training school. It reports a 
saving of $70 per annum per nurse resulting from the decision 
to give no pay to nurses in training and goes on: 


We feel sure that our satisfaction in such a saving is shared by the 
Trustees and equally sure that they will favourable consider our 
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recommendation that some part of the saving should go to im- 
proving the school. 


Suggestions followed: that loans might be advanced ‘to 
young women who could not afford to take the course un- 
paid;” that scholarships should be given each year, one of 
$100 in each class; at least “that $50 or $75 should be spent 
annually on reference books for the student nurses’ use.” 


The recommendation remained in abeyance while, over the 
heads of instructors and students, the trial of strength between 
progress and reaction went on. They were difficult years for 
the School of Nursing as for the Home. Superintendent suc- 
ceeded superintendent. Miss Thompson left and Miss Lucy 
Sharp returned for a while. Florence Waters took her place 
to be succeeded after an interval by Edith R. Bennett. In the 
interval Miss Fanny Hartwell, a graduate of another school, 
was briefly in command. 


Florence Waters and Edith Bennett were both Church Home 
graduates of the Class of 1908. In turn they took on the task 
of superintending the school within three years of their gradua- 
tion, putting into it the enthusiasm of youth and loyalty. Each 
found support for her ideas among members of the new 
medical board and met frustrations in day-to-day attempts to 
put them into effect. 


Florence Waters had the satisfaction of seeing, before she 
resigned in 1910, the first nurses’ residence built immediately 
to the north of the hospital. She supervised the students’ move 
from the Annex to their new quarters and saw them installed. 
Thirty-nine student nurses were in training by that time and 
there was a waiting list of applicants. Whatever inner con- 
flicts might trouble, the virtues of the Church Home School 
of Nursing were strong enough to survive them. The next 
year, 1911, 46 nurses were in training under Edith Bennett 
who had as her assistant Elsie Daub ('09). All were doing 
“good useful work.” Before another year Miss Bennett in her 
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turn had resigned to be succeeded by Miss Vashti Bartlett who 
was not a Church Home graduate. But in the report which 
covered 1911, the year of her resignation, Eugene B. Wright, 
the Church Home’s resident physician felt it only just to re- 
port that “the training school under the guidance of Miss 
Bennett and her assistants attained a most efficient standard.” 


The moment of decision came in 1912. Sparked by its chair- 
man the Church Home surgical staff had in four years multi- 
plied by four the Church Home’s volume of service. In the 
operating room 1,402 operations had been performed in the 
last twelve months, 1,471 paying patients had been cared for 
plus 418 beneficiaries. The need for such service as the Church 
Home could give was clearly demonstrated but it was evident 
that it could not continue to meet the need and enlarge its 
service without a new approach to the problem of administra- 
tion. The Chairman of the Advisory Medical Board went 
to consult Dr. Winford B. Smith, the administrator of Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. He wanted advice on the best person to be 
found to be director and administrative head of the Church 
Home and its School of Nursing. Dr. Smith told him: 


“Miss Jane Nash’ he said, ‘‘the superintendent of Fordham Hospi- 
tal iri New York. But you can’t get her.” 
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CHAPGER FIFGEEN 
NEW DIRECGION 


Wr HE Chairman of the Church Home Medical 
= Board went down to Camden station on a 
July morning to meet the train from New 
York. When Miss Jane Evans Nash got off 
the train he introduced himself, thanked her 
E for coming and took her to lunch at Miller's. 
There they were met by the Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 


As far as Miss Nash remembers she did not even see the 
inside of The Church Home that time but before Dr. Cullen 
put her on the evening train for New York he had her promise 
that she would come to Baltimore. 


She came on October 1, 1912. Miss Jessie Kendall who 
came with her as her assistant has recalled the coming: 
About noon-time we arrived in Baltimore and were met by three 
of the Church Home Board. They took us at once to The Church 
Home where we wete received in the Green Room, introduced and 
appraised. Later after we had been shown around and had a moment 
alone I said, “Oh Miss Nash! How did you ever have the courage 
to come?” She replied, “It so needed some one to take care of it!” 


Miss Nash’s own memory of that day is clear. It was a 
dark one she recalls and the old rotunda, gas-lit and painted 
a sombre green, was darker: “It seemed the gloomiest place 
I had ever seen and it took all my courage not to turn and run.” 


Jane Evans Nash had passed earlier tests of courage. She 
had taken her training at Bellevue Hospital in New York, not 
the easiest of training schools, and had afterwards done social 
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work with Miss Wadley one of the early leaders of the trained 
settlement workers who lived and served in the New York 
slums. Then she had gone west to take charge of the Latter 
Day Saints’ Hospital in Salt Lake City. From the managers 
of that institution she learned business methods which have 
served her well ever since. There could be no better she 
thinks. 


When she came back to New York it was at the invitation 
of the directors of Fordham to be superintendent of their 
hospital and school of nursing. Those who remember her 
in those years recall that she was a new type among New 
York hospital superintendents: “‘young, petite, with rose-pink 
cheeks, soft-voiced, immaculate and lovely to see.” Coming 
to Fordham she was almost coming home since it was associated 
with Bellevue. It was a newer hospital, brighter, better-tiled, 
even more modern in its organization and equipment and as 
smooth-running as a big institution can be. 


The Church Home as it was in October 1912 proved quite 
a contrast. Miss Kendall has described it: 

The building itself, inside, reminded one of some Dickens tale. 
There were dark halls, passages leading nowhere and rooms in un- 
expected places. In the basement was room after room filled with 
handsome colonial furniture, legs and arms broken, upholstery 
torn, and wood marred, but still graceful and fine. It had been 
left to Church Home by the heirs of many an old family, used 
until it collapsed and then banished. Little by little Miss Nash 
was able to have most of it restored and put to use again in sitting 
rooms and reception rooms. 

But that came later. The immediate problem was the restora- 
tion not of furniture but of direction and purpose. It was 
evident to the newcomers that the task was not going to be 
easy. Its greatest difficulties were human ones. Jane Evans 
Nash had encountered those before but never in such variety 
and with such complications. She ignored those she could, 
dealt with those she must as they came up in the course of the 
day’s work and concentrated on the purpose for which she 
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had been brought here: to establish and maintain the best 
possible standards of hospital service and to integrate Home, 
hospital and nursing school in a single whole. 


Her first success as Miss Kendall recalls it was with the 
residents on the Home side: 


They took to Miss Nash at once. She made them feel an important 
part of the institution. She always respected their attachment to 
personal treasures. Naturally there had to be restrictions on what 
they could bring with them into residence, but each had something 
precious in her alcove and Miss Nash soon had the story of each 
and soon made all feel that they “belonged.” 


The hospital was the problem. There was of course fine individual 
work being done when she came but there was only a loose organiza- 
tion over all. It was a period when clear, generally accepted 
standards of hospital management and treatment were only beginning 
to be established. Working out a set of rules to fit Church Home 
down to the smallest detail, from the admitting office to the dis- 
charge of a patient was one of the first tasks, but a harder one was 
getting them accepted and applied. Yet the “‘laissez faire’’ members 
of the organization eventually fell into line and thereafter there 
was comparatively little difficulty maintaining the place we had won. 
In due time the Church Home became a member of the American 
Hospital Association and when that was accomplished we were all 
proud of our achievement. 


In the school Miss Nash had a freer hand. The movement—it was 
almost a crusade—for the education of the student nurses was just 
beginning when she came to Church Home. In its first period, 
professional nursing had drawn into the field mature women of 
education and culture. That first type of recruit was succeeded by a 
second, perhaps more interested in the scientific and career side 
of the vocation. Now girls fresh from High School were seeking 
admission. The hospitals needed them but the problem was to give 
them, in addition to technical skills, the instruction which would 
make them good nurses in every sense. 


Miss Nash went to work at once building a new curriculum for 
Church Home school. She based it on the wordy Standard Cur- 
riculum Guide for Schools of Nursing, then lately published, but 
gave it her own philosophy and direction. I think it can be traced 
to that beginning that the Church Home has, without sacrificing 
efficiency, retained more of the personal touch than most hospitals. 
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The discipline necessary in any institution was not neglected, but 
it was not obtruded. There Miss Nash’s success lay in her ability 
to see objectively. She knew instinctively when to ignore and when 
to make an issue of offenses, whether the offenders were student 
nurses who had violated late leave or junior interns who had raided 
the ice-box. I have seen her at one of the hospital dances tell a 
rowdy young intern on the dance floor to leave the building; and 
long enough afterward laugh with the same young man over the 
incident. An ability to correct without leaving resentment was one 
of her most valuable assets in those first difficult years at the Church 
Home. 


She had an essential aid in the support of the Board as a whole. In 
particular, Mr. Gibson, Bishop Murray and Dr. Cullen were actively 
and unfailingly loyal to her in all that she undertook for the good 
of the institution. They all recognized her executive ability and saw 
that her plans for developing all three sides of the Church Home’s 
work required the establishment of standards and their maintenance. 
Of first impressions, Miss Nash herself still recalls the dis- 
mal paintwork, the flickering gas jets and the hospital laundry 
hanging out to dry on the old east side balconies overlooking 
Broadway. 


The washing she remembers as her greatest initial shock. 
She still smiles when she recalls the horror of seeing it there, 
blowing disreputably from clotheslines strung from pillar to 
pillar on the upper balconies where now the sun parlours 
overlook Broadway. Removing the balcony clotheslines was 
her second innovation after taking charge. Her first was to 
order that corridor and rotunda lights must remain lighted all 
night. This, she recalls, was a considerable worry to the 
physician in residence and to some of the trustees. They felt that 
they had in their midst a ruinously extravagant stranger. 

Inquiry into the reason for the balcony clotheslines led to 
another bit of extravagance. The clothes hung out to dry each 
day proved to be operating room linen; cotton surgeons’ suits, 
aprons, towels, and sheets. 

The head operating room nurse of the time, Miss Hetty 
Seifert, being unable to get an adequate supply had, with 
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characteristic decision and directness, started having the linen 
she needed washed daily in the hospital and hung out to dry 
where it would dry most quickly. The balcony clotheslines 
were easy to get down. All that was needed immediately, the 
new superintendent found, was to buy enough linen to keep 
the operating room supplied to Miss Seifert’s satisfaction and 
after that to persuade the Board of Trustees that it would be 
economy in the long run to install a proper hospital laundry. 


Of all the helpers Jane Nash had in her new work; and she 
remembers that she had many fine and loyal ones; not least 
valued was Mr. Marvell. Mr. Marvell was the hospital en- 
gineer and without him nothing would have been possible. 
Mr. Marvell even kept the old east side elevator operating. 
The lights; electric in the wards and operating room and gas 
in the corridors and rotunda; and the plumbing were night- 
mares of those early years. One or another was constantly 
going wrong, and when they went wrong only Mr. Marvell 
could fix them. 


He alone knew his way through the maze of Church Home's 
antique lead pipe and its tangled patchwork of wiring. He 
alone could find the leak or break, the stoppage or the short- 
circuit which was causing crisis and do the emergency opera- 
tion needed to restore function. The Director of the Church 
Home and Hospital remembers him gratefully across the years 
as a little old fellow with a pleasant smile and a greasy black 
cap that must never come off, always helpful and never flus- 
tered. She also remembers, with a smile, that he supplemented 
his Church Home wages by making, and selling from his 
room next to the boilers in the hospital basement, a cure for 
piles which was his very own and with which he did very well. 
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HE laundry was installed in the small square 
building in the back yard of 126 Broadway, 
the new Nurses’ Residence. The sound of 
the laundrywomen singing their spirituals as 
they worked came to be among the familiar 

sounds of the hospital’s day to the new- 
comers from New York. 


It had for background the clop of horses’ feet on the pave- 
ment of Broadway and the insistent ting of bicycle bells as 
reckless young men, coasting down Fairmount, navigated the 
jog at speed. Sounds of a muscle-powered world, they came 
through the newly screened windows of Church Home mingled 
with the first honks, rattles and whirrs of the motorized unt- 
verse fast approaching. The Advisory Medical Board’s com- 
mittee on noise had been to City Hall to try to get a zone of 
quiet respected. City Hall had replied that it had not enough 
policemen. 


The doctors’ new committee on cleanliness met with better 
fortune. Their representation had been to the Church Home 
Trustees’ executive committee and the screens had been the 
result. Dr. Watson and Dr. Hunner had raised the matter 
first in the spring of 1912 and had been given an unanimous 
vote in support of their motion: 


That the Trustees be asked to screen every window and door of the 
Church Home at once, not only to rid the patients of the annoyance 
of flies and mosquitoes but also to guard patients and other oc- 
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cupants of the Home against diseases now known to be carried by 

these insects. 

So every window was newly screened when Miss Nash ar- 
rived. Further new fads about health and comfort were to 
follow, at her suggestion. 


Miss Hattie Sudler died that year, 1912. Senior Church 
Home graduates, who knew from their own experience how 
much they and their association owed to her, mourned her 
sincerely and have kept her memory green. Her death fol- 
lowed in little more than a year that of Dr. Frank Gavin. 
The two forerunners of the new order had gone before they 
saw its triumph. 


A statement in the annual report for 1913 that Miss Magru- 
der had resigned as hospital purveyor “to enjoy a long rest” 
was the signal to those watching for it that the new order was 
indeed triumphant. Rev. Arthur Chilton Powell celebrated 
the event diplomatically in his Chairman’s report: 

With great tact and wisdom Miss Nash has introduced such methods 

and reforms as have already in a short period worked excellent 

results. . 

The new superintendent made no official report herself for 
another year. When she made it, in April of 1914, her em- 
phasis was on the school of nursing. Since her coming the 
changes had included a new pathological laboratory and X-ray 
laboratory. Leaving those as outside her province Miss Nash 
gave the nursing school precedence in her first official report: 

I have deeply appreciated the increased interest in training matters 
of both the Executive Committee and the Medical Advisory Com- 
mittee . . . The nursing force is probably the most important single 
factor in the success of an institution such as this and it is only 
by your interest and co-operation that we can hope to develop it 
to the fullest extent. 

The development was already well under way. As soon as 
she could get her head above the clotheslines the new super- 
intendent had begun, with her assistant Miss Kendall, to 
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make changes in the course of instruction. The first classes 
in nursing arts were begun at once. For lack of any place 
else she used her own apartment as a classroom making her 
own bed the basic piece of demonstration equipment. Other 
classes were taught in the sitting room of the nurses’ rest- 
dence at the end of the day’s work. It is on record that students 
tending to be drowsy after night duty preferred the piano 
stool as classroom accommodation. It kept them awake trying 
not to fall off. 


The point of the new approach was clear; that study must 
have its proper time and place and classes be regular, and 
fully attended and systematically instructed. A trained die- 
tition to instruct the students in dietetics was among the earli- 
iest of the innovations. She was Miss Kinney, Irish and quick 
and a stickler for the proper preparation of food; the first 
dietitian to be employed by any Baltimore hospital. 


A first note on curriculum shows in its concluding sentence 
that the changes were serious and fundamental: 
Lectures in Nurses’ sitting room at Church Home and Infirmary: 


Anatomy and Physiology, Materia medica, Practical nursing, Urin- 
alysis. Beginning Oct. 15, 1912, examinations after lectures. 


The new superintendent had been fortunate, finding among 
the graduates of the year in which she came to Church Home 
the born teacher she needed to translate educational ideas into 
actuality. Margaret Elliott, a tall dark-haired young graduate 
of the class of 1912 was the first lieutenant chosen by Miss 
Nash from the school. It was to begin a long and fruitful 
association. 


The young graduate nurse was made an assistant superin- 
tendent with nursing education her first care. She devoted 
herself to it with enthusiasm and purpose. Within six months 
she was helping to map the new approaches. She had what 
is rare in youth, a sense of tradition, plus the still rarer ability 
to reconcile tradition with progress. Rarest of all was her 
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gift for establishing human relationships without sacrificing 
authority. 


Church Home graduates who are now her associates and 
assistants recall that in their student years Miss Elliott’s ad- 
vice was their anchor in storm. Her understanding was a thing 
they depended upon with the instinctive certainty of youth, 
and they were never disappointed. 


Jane Nash early learned to depend as completely upon Mar- 
garet Elliott’s devotion to their common purpose. The partner- 
ship that still continues to direct the Church Home’s service 
as a hospital and school was established upon that sound basis. 


Of its first fruits two were noted in the annual report for 
1915: a battery of “showers and dental sinks’ installed in the 
bathroom of the nurses’ residence and a reduction in the hours 
of day duty from ten to eight. The result of one or other 
or both was noted with approval: “better health among the 
nurses. 
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HURCH Home Alumnae Association first 
broke into print in an annual report in 1916. 
Its members had given a “delightful con- 
cert” in the rotunda for residents of the 
Home side and student nurses. 





In the years since Miss Nash had come 
to Church Home, its graduates’ association with and interest in 
their old training school had been constant and growing. At 
their request Miss Nash established a Church Home gradu- 
ates’ registry in her own administrative office. In its beginnings 
it was not the least of the tribulations she shared with alumnae 
officers. 


In old minute books of the association the shadows of 
problems grave in their day may still be traced. At a 1913 
alumnae meeting $7 was reported collected in back dues, put- 
ting 50 of the 58 members in good standing. Annual dues 
were only a dollar but a dollar was not so easy to pay in days 
when a graduate got $60 a month as head operating room 
nurse and $40 a month as night superintendent. Rules for 
the registry, worked out with Miss Nash, were approved 
by that meeting. Only graduates who had passed the State 
Board examination could register. A nurse who was at the 
top of the list might, with the registrar's consent, give her 
call to another who had been without cases, taking the other's 
listing. But no nurse could refuse a call without going to the 
bottom of the list. If two calls were refused without adequate 
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reason, the registrar could, at her own discretion, suspend the 
delinquent. 


Uniforms crowded out the registry as a first interest next 
year. To gather or to gore, that was the question; high bibs 
or low, high collars or low? An airing of registry troubles 
ended with sound advice from Edith R. Bennett, alumnae 
president that year: Members should learn the rules and fol- 
low them. On uniforms, a committee was to convene and re- 
port. 


At the annual meeting of 1914 its report was adopted. 
Graduates agreed that skirts might be gathered, gored or 
pleated into waistbands as fancy might dictate but all apron 
bibs must be high. 


Aprons need not be worn, however, by graduates in execu- 
tive positions and, “if graduates desired to wear them during 
the summer months,’’ low collars were permissible. 


In the hospital Miss Nash had made the decision in favor 
of turn-down collars for students, releasing young necks from 
martyrdom inside the stiff white linen fences which had been 
the wear since 1894. Registry calls for the year had numbered 
240, more than half from Church Home itself. Florence 
Waters, ('08) retired from the presidency to be succeeded 
by Margaret Elliott of the class of 1912 and, at the alumnae 
banquet, held that year in the Rennert Hotel, Miss Nash and 
Miss Kendall were presented with honorary memberships 
in the graduates’ association. 


In 1915 the alumnae clubhouse was opened and the registry 
moved from the Church Home to be established there. It 
was one of many changes in a year of change. War had 
darkened Europe and Church Home graduates were beginning 
to be drawn into its shadow.. Edith R. Bennett, whose war 
service was to be unique was still at work in a West Virginia 
mining village pioneering public health and hospital services 
for its people. But Mary Kienzle, who had gone to France 
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before the war was serving now in the American Ambulance 
in Paris and Florence Waters and Helen Covey had sailed with 
the first Red Cross mercy ship after the war began to help 
to organize the American Red Cross hospital at Pau in France. 


By September of 1915 Helen Covey was back, speaking and 
gathering funds and recruits for the Red Cross service. Florence 
Waters had transferred to Belgium where she was to serve 
until 1918. It was in an atmosphere keyed to change and 
venture that Church Home alumnae decided to set up their 
own establishment. For the purpose the majority rescinded 
a vote of 1909, diverting from the sick benefit fund it had 
established the accumulated surplus of membership and reg- 
istry fees, hired a house, contributed their own money to 
furnish it and moved their registry there. The first meeting 
in the new clubhouse was on December 4, 1916. The address 
was 1314 Linden Street. 


By that time all graduates had their alumnae pins. The 
design had been worked out by a committee and approved 
the year before: a Greek cross, black enamel on gold, with 
two concentric circles and the motto in German “Ich Dien.” 


Meantime in the Church Home improvement of equipment 
and repairs and alterations to the old building went ahead to 
plan; but fast as it went could not keep pace with a growing 
demand for services. A newly equipped cystoscopic room 
relieved pressure on the operating room, but still there was 
a waiting list for surgical treatment. Plumbing and heating 
plant renewals cut down the number of crises demanding 
Mr. Marvell’s attention but the chronic problem remained. 
If new and necessarily expensive equipment were to be installed 
the expense could only be justified by using it to the full and 
the Church Home’s present accommodation would not permit 
a full use of equipment. There were more patients than beds 
already. 


The Chairman of the Medical Board himself was sending 
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more than 250 cases a year to the Church Home for care and 
though no other member of the Board approached that total 
the increase in the usefulness and popularity of the infirmary 
side was unmistakeable. More and more often longing eyes 
began to look across Bethel Street. 


There was a piece of land there which had been given to 
the Church Home in 1914. The donors, E. Glenn Perine and 
Miss Anne Perine were members of a family which from its 
first days had never failed in interest and generosity where 
either could help the Church Home. The lot they had given 
faced east to the Church Home Annex with Bethel Street be- 
tween. If Bethel Street could be bridged by a connecting cor- 
ridor; #10: 


War spread to include the United States in 1917 and dreams 
of building on the Perine lot were put aside, while with a 
reduced staff steadily growing smaller the day-to-day service 
of the hospital was accomplished. Dr. Boggs, who had come to 
be Secretary of the Medical Board in the same year in which 
Miss Nash was chosen superintendent, was the Church Home’s 
tower of strength through that time. His quiet and humour- 
ous kindness kept its humane tradition alive for harried young 
doctors and overworked young nurses. When 1918 ended the 
Church Home was being run by a full time staff of one super- 
intendent, six graduate assistants, one resident, one intern 
and the student nurses; and the work was being done. 


The influenza epidemic came then. It is written in the 
Church Home’s record that of all the influenza patients sent 
to it for treatment none died. But the infection attacked the 
Nurses’ Residence and the young nurses, exhausted by long 
strain, were hard hit. Of 61 students in training 34 came 
down with the disease and two died of it. They were Helen 
Edgar in the intermediate class and Katharine Tyson a junior. 
They are remembered as having died in war service. 


Of graduates of the nursing school who had served in war 
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hospitals the Church Home could count 25 when the war 
ended. Eleven had done duty overseas and 14 in the United 
States. The citation presented with the Verdun medal to its 
one-time superintendent, Edith R. Bennett is among the me- 
mentos of those testing years prized by her school: 

To the leaders, to the officers, to the soldiers, to all heroes known 

and unknown, living and dead who have triumphed over the flood 

of barbarism and immortalized its name throughout the world and 

through centuries to come the City of Verdun, standing invio- 

es among its ruins, dedicates this medal as a testimony of its grati- 

tude. 

The name of Edith R. Bennett 
Evacuation Hospital No. 1, Shock Team 137 
U. S, Army AEF. 
is written in the book of gold of the Soldiers of Verdun. 
On ne passe pas 

Florence Waters was one of the Church Home graduates 
who did not come home when the war ended. She stayed as 
Chief Nurse of the American Red Cross in Paris, became in 
turn Chief Nurse of the Red Cross Commission in Europe and 
one of the founding members of the Department of Nursing 
of the League of Red Cross Societies in Geneva. For her 
service with the European Red Cross she was awarded in 1920 
the Red Cross of Montenegro. 


With peace, interest in the Perine gift on Bethel Street 
wakened anew at the Church Home. Miss Nash had been 
invited to return to New York as Superintendent of Bellevue 
Hospital but her lot had been cast. She preferred not to leave 
Church Home and its School to weather postwar trials with- 
out her. The echo of that decision is in her report to the 
Trustees for 1920. It took time and preparation she wrote 
to get anything that was worthwhile out of a nursing school 
as out of other things, and she quoted Florence Nightingale’s 
question: “‘Are buildings all that are necessary to care for 
the sick?” 


Buildings are useful. On a bright Spring day of March 
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1922, with Lizzie, the maid from the nurses’ residence, wav- 
ing the Stars and Stripes above her head, the Superintendent 
of Church Home turned the first sod in the Perine lot for the 
foundations of the new central building. 
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HE little wicker baskets were in nightly use 
in the Church Home until the Central Build- 
ing was completed in February of 1923. 
They are associated in fond remembrance 
with chicken legs and bananas. 
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A “Chickens had only legs when I was in 


training’ as the assistant director of nursing education remem- 
bers. On fortunate nights there was a chicken leg and a banana 
in each of the small baskets that were sent up from the kitchen 
to be ranged on the big rotunda bench at the change hour. 
Night nurses going on duty gathered in the rotunda, lined up 
to get their baskets and separated, each to her floor, each with 
her own provisions. 


Suppers served in the modern building’s big dining room 
put the wicker baskets on the retired list at last. But there 
are senior graduates for whom the midnight picnics that came 
out of the baskets still taste best in memory. Cocoa or coffee 
brewed on a diet kitchen stove went with them and no sub- 
sequent chicken legs have had the same good flavour. 


Of many memories of basket suppers the fondest seem to 
linger around the diet kitchens of third and fifth east, as they 
were in nights before modern hospital practice came in with the 
Central Building. 

Surgical, medical and obstetrical cases neighboured cosily 
along the same corridors then. There was always a private 
duty nurse free to stir the cocoa in the diet kitchen and 
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scramble eggs to go with the chicken legs, if students were 
busy on the wards. There was usually a baby about too, adding 
to the homelike atmosphere. 


On cold nights of winter young nurses on nursery duty 
would bring wakeful babies into the diet kitchen to keep them 
warm and quiet, give them their formulas there, change their 
nappies on the diet kitchen table and cuddle them a while 
before tucking them back in their cots. 


Though perhaps not as aseptic as current nursery care the 
interludes are remembered as very enjoyable. The babies throve 
on them and the young nurses did too. 


The new building with its fine surgical suite, x-ray and 
pathological departments and carefully organized wards 
changed many long-accepted customs born of necessity. The 
surgical side’s move to Central was followed by the establish- 
ment of a proper obstetrical department on its own floor of the 
new block. The space it had long needed was provided, new 
equipment installed and, for the first time in the history of 
the Church Home, obstetrics were given their own place and 
importance among the infirmary’s services. The innovation 
benefited both the public and the school of nursing. 


Beginning with the graduating class of 1922 affiliation ar- 
rangements with Johns Hopkins had been altered with the 
move in view. Student nurses from the Church Home no 
longer took their instruction and practical work in obstetrics 
at the larger hospital but in their own. The Hopkins course 
for Church Home nurses became eight weeks in pediatrics 
and eight weeks in psychiatry. A slight tardiness in complet- 
ing the new building made instruction in obstetrics a little 
difficult for the class of ’22 but with the class of ’23 all dif- 
ficulties cleared. 


With Hannah Crothers (’20) in charge and Dr. John 
Murray in command the Church Home maternity department 
was opened on March 1, 1923 two days after the central 
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building was dedicated. Thereafter three months in Cn, Sel. 
obstetrical service with lectures by Dr. Murray became standard 
in the nursing school curriculum. 


The wicker baskets’ retirement from active service was a sym- 
bol of many changes. Inflation, well begun before war ended 
continued to swell. Costs already high by pre-war standards 
were mounting fast at the beginning of the ‘twenties. New 
equipment and new methods were essential since both cut 
costs. The era of efficiency had set in. Yet the spirit of the 
Church Home managed to keep efficiency in its place. Baked 
enamel and chromium steel did not enter the soul here as in 
other hospitals and the smell of disinfectants has been kept 
at bay. Nappies are no longer renewed on diet kitchen tables 
but the essential is not lost. There is still time for a bit of 
baby-cuddling in the Church Home nursery schedule. 


Changes less welcome but as inevitable as the improvements 
in buildings and equipment threatened for a time to alter a 
good many outlooks and relationships in the hospital and 
school. Student nurses were scarce and growing scarcer in all 
training schools. Wartime enthusiasms had brought in a per- 
centage of girls unfitted for the profession of nursing and un- 
happy in its practice. The postwar reaction was against 
nursing as a career. Even the Church Home waiting list of as- 
pirants shrank seriously. The old order was giving place to 
a new that was more than a little uncertain of its directions. 
But of one or two things all the feminine part of the new 
order was certain: that long skirts were an impediment to 
progress and that wherever it was going it wanted some fun 
on the way. 


When the class of 1921 entered probation a few months 
before the end of the war its home-made pinks were of all 
shades from shell to strawberry and all cuts from good to 
bad; but in essentials there was no variation, for none was 
permitted. Every skirt ended at the Church Home's prescribed 
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three inches from the floor and not a quarter-inch shorter. 
Every sleeve came down to cover the wristbone before it 


stopped. 


Skirts started shrinking first; long before the sleeves came 
off above the elbow. As they rose, though not as fast, incomes 
rose too for Church Home graduates. The change had been 
long in coming. Professional standing was improved by the 
war year but professional salaries came out as they went in; 
thirty dollars for a week of twelve-hour duty days. In 1919, 
affiliating through their own association with the Maryland 
State graduate nurses’ association, Church Home graduates 
joined those of other Maryland schools in setting a new salary 
scale. Five dollars a day for regular nursing and $40 a week 
for nursing cases of alcoholism and mental derangement be- 
came the standard rate. For the time being the twelve-hour 
duty remained unchanged. 


The graduates’ pin had been altered in 1919; Ego Servo 
replacing Ich Dien by a majority vote. The new design was 
agreed upon and the new pins were made in time for the 
graduating class of 1920. That difference disposed of, the 
alumnae club house and the association registry remained to 
trouble the graduates’ peace. Expenses of the house were 
heavy and growing heavier and registry difficulties multiplied. 


The problem was to keep the registry active and the fees 
paid. Records of post-war alumnae meetings have it as a re- 
curring burden. Ways and means, first of persuading junior 
graduates to use the association’s registry and, second, of 
persuading those who used it to pay their fees were endlessly 
discussed to little purpose. 


Between 1920 and 1922 the number of graduates who had 
both used and paid fell as low as fifty. The registrar reported 
that although 520 calls had been supplied during 1921 hun- 
dreds more had gone unsupplied because of lack of registra- 
tions. Moreover fees paid fell a good way short of meeting 
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registry expenses. An unsatisfactory year had ended and 
another still more unsatisfactory was beginning for the alumnae 
association. 





‘< TIME FOR A BIT OF BABY-CUDDLING STILL.’’ THE NURS- 


ERY’S FIRST SET OF TRIPLETS, FEBRUARY 1954—SEE PAGE 85 
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DR. THOMAS R. BOGGS, SECRETARY OF THE CHURCH HOME 
MEDICAL BOARD FROM 1912 TILL HIS DEATH—SEE PAGE 80 
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PRING of 1923 brought crisis to the alumnae. 
Club finances had fallen from bad to worse. 
Reserves were gone, debts were looming. 
The decision to close the graduates’ house 
had to be made. Furniture and fittings were 

A sold for $500.00, a little more than half what 

they had cost five years before, and the registry moved, with 

Miss Jacobs the registrar, to less costly quarters. Thankful to 

have come so lightly off, the association membership voted to 

turn the furniture money back into a sick benefit fund. The 
executive was authorized to explore the possibilities of group 
insurance against the costs of illness. 





By the next year, 1924, a better idea had begun to take 
root. No satisfactory plan of group insurance had been found 
but the membership voted to transfer $1000.00 from the 
registry fund and apply a further $400.00 from alumnae 
reserves towards building up the sick benefit account. October 
of that year saw the first of many alumnae parties for the 
fund’s benefit; proceeds $97.00. 


Registry troubles were still recurring and with them the 
parallel problem of association dues. More and more, Church 
Home graduates were changing from private duty and hospital 
nursing to public health and industrial nursing. Prosperity 
was loosening old ties as new interests developed and the 
alumnae association found that, though nursing rates had been 
set again at a higher figure, the better salaries left a certain 
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percentage of graduates with no keener desire to pay dues 
and registry fees. Yet the loyal core of the association was 
growing; the reserves had mounted by the summer of 1926 
to the point where, for the first time, the executive felt justified 
in recommending that with all expenses paid, a Church Home 
association delegate be sent to that year’s American Nurses’ 
Association convention in Atlantic City. 


The delegate was sent. Her expenses were $65. Evidence 
that the alumnae could get things done when it put its mind 
to it was shortly to receive a more notable addition. It is still 
there at Fayette and Broadway where the alumnae association 
managed to have it put in December of 1926. Mary Kienzle 
(08) was president that year. She reported the triumph in 
the year’s final meeting. “After much intervention’”’ and many 
pleas to consider the convenience and safety of student nurses 
and graduates using the line at night, the Baltimore United 
Car Company had agreed to arrange its schedule to permit a 
Church Home stop on the Fayette line at Broadway. 


Cigarette smoke clouded the year end fleetingly. It is 
written in the minutes of the same meeting, the last for 1926, 
that members of the association had heard reports that gradu- 
ate nurses had been seen smoking in public in uniform. The 
matter was placed before the association by Jessie M. Kauffman 
(19). Miss Kauffman moved, seconded by Mary McGann 
(05) that a written circular be sent to each Church Home 
graduate asking all to refrain from smoking in public places 
while in uniform. Motion carried. An idea simmering since 
the return of $500 in furniture money was next produced; 
that an alumnae association room be endowed in the Church 
Home and Infirmary for the use of sick Church Home nurses. 
A committee was chosen before the meeting ended and em- 
powered to discuss the proposal with Miss Nash. 


In 1927 the Church Home alumnae came clear of the dol- 
drums of indifference. Eighty-three graduate nurses were using 
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their own association registry regularly and nearly all were 
paying their fees. A cheque for $50 was sent on behalf of the 
association to the American Nurses’ Relief Fund and a cheque 
for $75 to the Maryland State Nursing Association to help 
pay the expenses of its twenty-fifth anniversary meeting. The 
alumnae voted as one graduate in favour of giving a party 
to help furnish the new nurses’ home wing of the Church 
Home, then nearing completion. The party produced both 
enjoyment and cash benefit. 

Better still, at the first meeting of the year members, having 
heard their committee report Miss Nash’s approval of the en- 
dowment scheme, had voted unanimously ‘‘that we endeavor 
to raise $10,000 towards the room.” A second unanimous vote 
ensured that, until the room could be endowed, the associa- 
tion should meet out of its reserves all members’ hospital bills 
“unless otherwise notified.” 

So high was morale by the year’s end that the cap issue 
was raised again. Alas, in vain. It had come up four years 
earlier, with the approach of the thirtieth anniversary of the 
Church Home School of Nursing. Determined spirits among 
the alumnae had felt that this was the time to stand on senior- 
ity and make their caps their own.° 

The C. H. & I. graduate’s cap was then, as it is now and 
has been from the beginning; a small round puff of organdy 
edged with finely pleated ruching. Who first chose the design 
has been argued, but everyone knows that Church Home gradu- 
ate nurses were wearing it before Maryland General graduates 
were, for the very good reason that the Church Home’s School 
of Nursing is senior to Maryland General’s. 


This knowledge was the basis of the thirtieth anniversary 
appeal to the finer nature of Maryland General graduates. It 
was made with tact by Church Home alumnae executives; a 
suggestion that the junior school’s graduates might like to 
abjure puff and ruching and choose themselves a graduate cap 
of their own design, thus ending confusion. 
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The cap committee appointed to make the appeal reported 
at the annual meeting of 1924 that it had failed. Maryland 
General graduates had proved impervious to suggestion. They 
would not change their style of headgear in any particular. 


Regretfully, the cap committee’s report was accepted and 
the cap issue laid at rest for ensuing years. But the successes 
of 1927 and the approach of the alumnae quarter century 
roused the old spirit again. A new approach was discussed 
through 1928 and in 1929, the graduate association’s twenty- 
fifth anniversary year, it was made. Sarah Sutherland Green 
(14) was empowered to make it as president of the associa- 
tion. She was to write the authorities of Maryland General 
Hospital directly, reminding them that their graduates’ caps 
were copies in all respects of those worn by graduates of a 
senior foundation, the Church Home School of Nursing, and 
suggesting that as the junior institution Maryland General 
might like to revise its cap design. 


The answer was not reported until March of 1930. Mary- 
land General authorities had proved ‘“‘unreceptive’’ to the sug- 
gestion of change. 


They were to remain so. The cap issue rested; and still rests. 
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CSV ATLI N 1924 the Church Home School of nursing 

if a had celebrated its thirtieth anniversary, re- 

membering with honour Dr. Frank Gavin 

| and Miss Hattie Sudler to whom it owed 

its beginning. The graduating class marked 

the occasion with a gift that still shines; 

the lantern in its wrought iron frame set above what was until 

1952 the hospital’s main door. It was the first of many gradu- 

ation gifts which successive classes have made to their school 
and hospital. 






The last of a series of gifts less welcome was noted in the 
annual report for the same year, 1924; “two large rubber 
plants.” Rubber plants had been for some time among the 
occupational trials of the Church Home's director and staff. 
The number of Baltimoreans who felt that a handsome rubber 
plant was just the thing the Church Home needed grew 
alarmingly in the transition years. As the big old town houses 
were sold and their owners moved to suburbs or apartments 
family rubber plants, once grandees among high-class rest 
dential greenery, came to be a disposal problem. Some of the 
Church Home’s best friends, women who had never done 
another thing so ignoble in their lives, solved it by passing 
to Miss Nash. The Church Home’s rubber plant era remains 
in its director’s memory as one of dark green complications. 
Fortunately 1924 brought the last of them. 


Moreover by 1924, the anniversary year, evidence showed 
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clearly that the postwar unpopularity of nursing as a profession 
had passed. The first postwar graduating class had been small 
and the lack of student nurses for ward duty had prepared 
the trend towards hospital staffing with graduate nurses 
which still continues. The number of fully trained perman- 
ent staff was increased to twelve, then to fourteen, though the 
school was once more full. Changes in curriculum demanded 
more and more class work and study hours and left less and 
less time for ward duty. 


A growing difficulty was the lack of a place for students 
to study. As early as 1921 Rev. Arthur Chilton Powell as 
President of the Board had noted the crowding in the nurses’ 
residence since the Annex had been given over entirely to 
patients. ‘“Provision for the health and comfort of our nurses,’ 
he warned, “is utterly inadequate.’’ Miss Nash had made her 
ideas in the matter even clearer in her graduation day speech 
that year: 

The fact that a hospital exists is not sufficient reason for maintaining 

a school of nursing. It must have proper living conditions and 

equipment and definite educational standards. Without these it 

is not justified in attempting to conduct a school. 

The large entering class of 1923 having brought a housing 
crisis, number 130 Broadway was bought and renovated as 
an additional residence. It eased the immediate pressure but 
did not solve the problem. There was still no place or quiet 
for study, and study had become more than ever essential 
that year. With the approval of the Board, the Church Home 
and Infirmary’s director and her assistant, Miss Elliott, had 
decided to enlarge the School of Nursing curriculum. 


The Johns Hopkins affiliation was adjusted once more to 
give Church Home student nurses three months in pediatrics 
and two months in psychiatry at the big hospital. The neces- 
sary changes and additions were made to the nursing school 
course in their own hospital. Beginning with the class of 1926 
Church Home graduates were to be prepared to take New 
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York as well as Maryland State examinations and to qualify 
for postgraduate work or practice in either state. 


The class of 1926 met the test of the new curriculum well, 
losing no more than average numbers on the way through. 
But the President of the Board in his report that year made it 
clear that better living and studying conditions were essential 
if the Church Home School of Nursing was to prosper: Once 
again, he reported, they were “quite inadequate.” 


The northwest wing was built in 1927. Sixty bedrooms 
in four floors above a big lounge, library and a group of small 
sitting-rooms, it was to be used “temporarily” as a nurses’ 
residence but was so planned as to be convertible into hospital 
accommodation. Twenty-seven years later it is still the nurses’ 
residence ... The Church Home’s service to the sick has grown 
in other directions. 


It was growing very fast in 1927. A record number of opera- 
tions; 2,745; had been performed in the twelve months and 
there had been a minimum of empty beds all year. Income 
was large enough to meet without difficulty the carrying 
charges on the Central Building debt and make the financing 
of the northwest addition’s cost of $200,000 no problem. The 
per capita food cost was the real worry. It had gone up and 
up until by the end of the year it was more than 71 cents a 
day! 

That year’s graduation was the first at which the William 
Topping Watson memorial prizes were given. Dr. Watson, 
one of the senior and best-loved of the Church Home staff 
physicians had died the year before. Dr. Cullen the head of 
the hospital’s medical board, was chief mover in the plan to 
establish a fund which would perpetuate his memory in the 
School of Nursing which had been among his greatest interests. 
The fund, to which the Alumnae Association contributed 
among the first, was large enough within a year to provide 
from interest three $25 prizes; one “‘to the student in each 
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class having the best record for practical nursing and execu- 
tive ability.”’ 

Since they were forerunners of a long and honourable suc- 
cession the names of the first three William Topping Wat- 
son Memorial prizewinners are here set down: 


Mary Francis Frazier, senior; Elizabeth Catherine Keech, inter- 
mediate; Elizabeth C. Fisher, junior. 


The C. H. & I. Alumnae Association’s twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary crowned the fortunate years. Its celebration, as a re- 
union of old class-mates, grew from the circulation of the 
anniversary year-book which was mailed from the Church 
Home to every Church Home graduate on February 5, 1929, 
the day on which, in 1904, the association had been incorpora- 
ted by its seven charter members. Sara Sutherland Green of 
the class of 14, president of the association, headed the publi- 
cation committee with Martha E. Friend, ('11), as chairman 
in charge of production. Among the contributors were two 
of the charter members; Sophie Shanklin Lazenby and Nina 
Nash Pape, both of the class of 1903. 


Two paragraphs from Mrs. Pape’s sketch of the associa- 
tion’s beginning, published in the anniversary book, describe 
the founders’ meeting in the lawyer’s office: 


There were few graduates . . . and so scattered that it was a difh- 
cult matter to get a sufficient number together to organize. I went 
to Mr. Hall Harris’s office several times before I could get the desired 
number for incorporation. On my third visit he said, ‘Well I see 
you have your henchmen at last.” 


The late Dr, and Mrs. Gavin and Miss Harriet Sudler, for thirty 
years matron of the Church Home and Infirmary, were our very 
staunch friends. Miss Sudler was not a nurse but always had our 
interest at heart. It was she who urged us to incorporate at once. 
It was she who introduced us to Mr. Harris. It was she who paid for 
his services. 


One new and grievous loss the book had to record—the death 
of Dr. Maurice Lazenby who, with Dr. Griffith Davis, had 
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shared the obligations of honorary membership in the associa- 
tion from its early days. The election of one new honorary 
member was noted: that of Dr. T. S. Cullen, head of the 
new Church Home training school committee. The news of 
graduates and their fortunes in the pages that followed made 
the success of the reunion. 


Memories being roused, interest quickened and when the 
day of the reunion came graduates of every class from 1903 
were there to share in it. A dinner and dance at a downtown 
hotel marked the occasion and graduates recall that the best of 
the reunion was not over with that night but went on for days 
in meetings with old friends and visits to old haunts and re- 
newals of ties with Church Home. 


With fellowship renewed and Article II of the Constitution 
once more fresh in mind the Church Home Alumnae Associa- 
tion began its second quarter-century. 

Article II: The object of the Association shall be the union of 

graduates for mutual help and improvement, the promotion of 

fellowship among its members, the advancement of the best interest 
of graduate nurses and the elevation of the standards of professional 
nursing. 

Though good fortune seemed unbreakable that summer of 
1929 it was not to be long before the strength embodied in the 
fellowship article would prove useful. 
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ISHOP Murray had died in October of 1928. 
For himself, death could not have come 
more fortunately for he died in harness, pre- 
siding at his church’s national synod. For 
Church Home the loss, grave in itself, was 
graver coming when it did. Primate of the 

of the Protestant Episcopal Church in North America and 

Bishop of Maryland, Most Reverend John Gardner Murray 

had long been the constant and familiar friend of Church 

Home. As a member of the Board he had proved a wise 

guide through the years of change and it had become his 

custom to come to the infirmary each autumn for a few days 
of rest. It was in those visits that he had established himself 
in the life of the place. The youngest probationer on Bishop 

Murray’s corridor felt she had a friend in him; the oldest 

resident of the Home waited confidently for a visit from her 

bishop before he left. Seniors of the staff came to him for 
counsel, assured of the gentlest and most candid. 

The years that followed that of his death brought need of 
wise counsel. Panic sweeping the country was to spread until 
it had swallowed the well-being and hopes of many millions. 
Even the lean years in which the Church Home and Infirmary 
had been established and the bad times through which it had 
come in the ‘nineties were not the tests this was to prove. 
Panic was not succeeded by recovery now but by more panic 
and then by long years of depression reaching to the dark 
edge of war. 
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The story of Church Home and its Alumnae Association 
in those hard years is one of struggle against mounting dif- 
ficulties. But flashes of brightness show; acts of fellowship and 
faith that shine the clearer against their dismal background. 


Not least bright in memory are the oyster suppers. Church 
Home bazaars were already established as annual events. The 
teaching and nursing staff organized them with the help of 
the nurses in training. The alumnae contributed. The ladies 
on the Home side made things. Other things, to eat and to 
buy, were gathered from well-wishers and the bazaar became 
as it still is, the year’s rallying point for Church Home’s 
friends. But even the bazaars began to take on a lean and 
hungry look as bad years followed one another. So the oyster 
suppers were added; the senior staff and alumnae taking 
responsibility for their success. 


The oysters were served fried in the big dining room. 
Profits from the supper were allocated in advance. All were 
to be spent on things the hospital needed but was trying to 
do without. From the first they were popular and from year 
to year their popularity increased. In the worst winter of that 
time the oyster supper made a contribution of $1500 to the 
amenities of the Church Home; a sum which in buying power, 
as in the effort involved in raising it, would equal three times 
as much in the dollars of today. 


One who had a hand in them from the beginning recalls how 
cheering the suppers were: 


They. were real oyster suppers and we served them on outsize plates 
bought especially to hold them. Everyone from the senior interne 
to the junior probationer turned in and helped get things ready at 
every spare minute all day the day before. We bought gallons and 
gallons of oysters; we sliced dozens and dozens of cabbages for 
slaw; we rolled boxes and boxes of biscuits into crumbs, and early 
in the morning of the great day we would start patting oysters. 


Three big oysters in a patty and two patties to every plate, besides 
cold ham and slaw and potato salad and buns and butter; coffee 
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went with it of course and the price was 75 cents. It’s no wonder 
we drew crowds. 


The women from a German Lutheran church across town were our 
staunch friends. They always turned in and helped; made the patties 
and did most of the frying. Half an hour before supper time they 
would start to fry and they would go on frying and we would go on 
serving right through till eleven at night. We used to measure the 
amount of custom by the line-ups outside waiting to get in to eat. 
I have seen them stretch from the front door down the steps and out 
the walk to the gate and up Broadway as far as the door of Number 
(Ne oe 


We would take a quick look at the length of the queue and then 
hurry back to report and to serve more oysters and meet more friends. 
All our ex-patients and their families made special efforts to come 
to Church Home oyster suppers. That was one of the big features 
of the evening and also one of the difficulties. The staff had to try 
to keep the oysters coming and the customers served and at the same 
time hold reunions with ex-patients and meet all their families from 
grandma to junior. It made quite a night for us, but it was worth 
it. When the guests had been fed and visited and the last one had 
gone home, we and our helpers would feed each other what was 
left; usually coleslaw and cracker crumbs; and go to bed exhausted 


but very happy. 


Another of the bright spots in the drab years was one which, 
beginning then, has steadily brightened. Its first appearance 
was on New Year's Day, 1935, when Mrs. James Roosevelt, 
the President’s mother, came from Washington to be guest 
of honour at a reception given in the Church Home by its 
newly formed Women’s Guild. It was a happy beginning for 
a good work which has grown better with the years. The 
Guild’s Open Door Shop opening off the hospital rotunda 
is its most evident achievement, but there have been and are 
many others, financed largely from the profits of the shop. 
In 1953, when the Guild was eighteen years old and annual 
shop profits nearly $3000, the Guild’s contributions to the 
Church Home included: 


Another oxygen tent added to the hospital’s equipment; a television 
set for the Home side; Christmas entertainments and individual 
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gifts for each of the old ladies in the Home; $1200 to Mis Nash’s 

fund for drugs and special treatments for patients who could not 

otherwise afford them. These in addition to the Guild’s annual 
contribution of $600 towards the salary of the Church Home’s 

medical social worker and $500 to the School of Nursing for a 

Guild scholarship. 

The Church Home’s social service department, a product 
of need, reaches back across the years to Sister Tyler. The 
extra-mural service on which her critics felt that Sister Tyler 
spent too much time and money in 1859 came in 1935 to be 
recognized as an essential part of the Church Home’s function. 
It was established in that depressed year as a part-time service, 
with Elizabeth Fisher Norwood (’29) in charge. It was con- 
tinued after the emergency passed and, in 1953, integrated 
with the outpatient’s department, was serving many hundreds 
of clients both in their homes and in the hospital. 
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SHE School of Nursing scholarships are among 
y/ the triumphs over circumstance that make 
bad years better in retrospect. Before the 
crash came the need had been recognized. 
In June of 1929 when the roll of student 
gow Se nurses reached one hundred for the first 
time Miss Nash emphasized it in her annual report to the 
Church Home Board. She proposed the establishment of at 
least one annual scholarship to help promising students pursue 
post-graduate studies. The idea was welcomed by the Board 
and a Nursing School Committee named. A national survey 
of nursing schools designed to raise and equalize standards 
had lately been undertaken and the scholarships were among 
incentives to improvement considered desirable. 


By the next annual meeting the Church Home Board had 
more pressing problems than scholarships. To keep the hospi- 
tal solvent and still serve the community’s needs was the task 
of those responsible for finance, and it took precedence. The 
Church Home’s nursing school had passed with honours the 
inspection of Maryland’s State Board of Examiners. Scholar- 
ships as incentives to effort must wait on better times. 


Only the Alumnae Association kept the idea in view and 
worked on it. The minutes of the meeting of March 1930 
record that Martha E. Friend (’11) proposed setting up an 
alumnae loan fund to help graduate students “continue on 
in postgraduate work.” The suggestion of a loan was rejected 
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and in June that same year the association formed a scholar- 
ship committee. By the time the Class of 1931 graduated the 
first alumnae scholarship was financed. In spite of increasing 
unemployment among nurses the necessary $500 had been col- 
lected and presented by earlier graduates to their school. 


Nothing was promised for 1932 except an effort to do as 
well. The effort was made, the scholarship provided and, 
to the general delight, won by Sophie Lazenby, daughter of 
Sophie Shanklin Lazenby (03), an association charter mem- 
ber, and of Dr. Maurice Lazenby who had been the first hon- 
orary alumnus of the Church Home School. Things were so 
bad that year that the graduating class made its gift to the 
hospital $35; towards a loan fund to help students in training 
finish their courses. 


There were too many private duty nurses, Miss Nash warned 
graduates; the future of the profession was in institutional 
work and that required special qualifications. More scholar- 
ships were needed. The alumnae started to work at once to 
make next year’s sure. They managed it against heavy odds 
and have managed more and more with each succeeding year 
since. In 1953 the association’s annual contribution to the 
Church Home School of Nursing’s undergraduate scholarship 
fund had risen to $2,500. 


The one comic note in the written record of the dreary 
thirties is unconscious. It stands in the old note-book in which 
the minutes of alumnae meetings were kept. Those of the 
last meeting for 1932, as set down by a conscientious record- 
ing secretary, read: 

Miss Nash gave a most encouraging talk on distress and unem- 

ployment among nurses. 

There was plenty of material for the talk, and more need 
of encouragement then and later. The hospital was running 
deeper and deeper in debt and so were its graduate nurses. 
Rates were brought down by a general agreement among 
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private duty nurses to $5 a day but the drop did little or 
nothing to increase employment. So at the end of 1933 they 
were raised again to $6 for a 12-hour duty. The alumnae as- 
sociation formed a relief committee and, dipping into reserves, 
established a fund from which interest-free loans could be 
made to graduates in need. Allowances of from $5 to $20 
a month were arranged for members of the association who 
were both sick and out of work. 


By the end of the year the fund was so depleted that a 
top limit of $50 had to be fixed for relief grants. 


That year, 1933, the School of Nursing raised its entry 
requirements, accepting only high school graduates graduating 
in the upper third of the class and those highly recommended 
for ability and character. The entering classes were cut to 
One a year at the same time. But however well designed to 
make things better for the future, the changes did nothing to 
relieve the darkness of the present. 


Miss Nash reported in 1934 that, of Church Home gradu- 
ates of the years since 1929, 11 percent were “‘ill or at addresses 
unknown”, 24 percent doing private duty nursing, 23 percent 
married; and 44 percent had permanent positions in institu- 
tional nursing or industry. 


A good many of the 44 percent were employed in their own 
hospital as an emergency measure. The practice of employing 
graduate nurses on floor duty, now standard in hospitals and 
taken for granted as necessary to the care of patients, was 
promoted twenty years ago as a means of reducing unem- 
ployment among graduates of nursing schools attached to the 
hospitals. Church Home was one of the first to begin it. At 
the same time, or even earlier, the School of Nursing made an 
innovation which has proved equally valuable; the practice 
of attaching one or more promising graduates from each 
class to the teaching staff as junior instructors. 


Before the end of 1934 still other and more drastic means 
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had to be taken to spread the available employment among 
private duty nurses. On Miss Nash’s advice Church Home 
graduates agreed to take a cut to $4.50 for an 8-hour duty 
day, leaving the rate for 12-hour duty at $6. The hope was that 
the change in rates would encourage the employment of two 
nurses instead of one in cases of serious illness or of three 
instead of two in very serious cases. To some slight extent 
it was justified by results, but the justification was slow in 
coming. 

By 1932 things had come to such a pass that registry fees 
were reduced to $10 a year to keep the list alive. By the next 
year graduates had started to collect a fund to prevent its 
extinction. By the end of the next year $474 had been collected 
and the registry was temporarily out of the hole. 


Very temporarily; the slump continued and the registry 
slumped with it. Regretfully, with Margaret Elliott refraining 
from voting, the majority of the alumnae association decided 
to take five hundred dollars from the sick relief fund to pay 
the registry’s debts and put it on its feet once more. 


By the end of 1936 it had slipped again; so far that there 
was strong support for a proposal to share with Baltimore 
Women’s Hospital graduates the expenses of a joint registry. 
But at the last meeting of the year Church Home alumnae 
voted it down. With its registrar, Mrs. Buckingham, dead and 
a relative acting temporarily in her place, the registry staggered 
on towards better times. But what the depression could not 
kill the war and changing conditions finished off. Having 
survived nearly a third of a century of good times and bad 
Church Home graduates’ registry was discontinued. Church 
Home nurses joined the central registry. 
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ANE Evans Nash’s twenty-fifth anniversary as 
director of the Church Home and Infirmary 
came in the autumn of 1937. 


Bad times were not yet past but there was 
hope in the air again and the graduate staff 
and nursing school alumnae took heart to 
plan a celebration worthy of the occasion and their chief. The 
quarter century since Miss Nash had come to direct its fortunes 
had changed nearly everything in the Church Home for the 
better except the old east side elevator. The years and the 
test of widening service had proved her indeed what the Chair- 
man of the Medical Board delighted to call her: “the Church 
Home’s power house.” 





Moreover the school of nursing under Miss Elliott was turn- 
ing out graduates to satisfy even the critical judgment of the 
hospital director; young women skilled in the art and science 
of nursing and able to keep the balance between science and 
art. 


Rev. Noble Powell, D.D., as chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, had reported that year on the school and its students. 
Standards of nursing education were high, he wrote, ‘‘but all 
the story is not told when that is said.” What made Church 
Home and Infirmary unique among hospitals was its tradition: 
“that it is as much a part of a nurse’s duty to make a patient 
feel at home as to do the technical part of her work.’ The 
spirit of the nurses in training and the teaching staff alike, 
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“a spirit of earnestness and friendliness’ was, the president 
concluded a true product of Church Home tradition and an 
evidence of its strength. 


The school was growing moreover. It had eighty students 
in training, a teaching staff of fifteen and fourteen of its 
graduates on duty in the hospital. 


Evidently a celebration was in order though there were 
timid souls who feared that, in times so precarious, a worthy 
one might not be possible. Discounting fears, alumnae com- 
mittees set about preparing the party and choosing a gift. 
A committee member has recalled how swiftly and completely 
the fearful were proved wrong: “As soon as it was known 
that Miss Nash’s anniversary was to be celebrated and a proper 
present given her the money simply rolled in.” 


So an orchestra was hired and a diamond brooch was bought 
and the bold extravagances did something for everyone’s 
spirits and everything for the party. What was to have been 
a Church Home family occasion expanded amazingly. When 
the November day set for it came it seemed to the hostesses 
likely to become a public meeting. As they remember it, not 
only the Board of Trustees, the new Women’s Guild and the 
senior staff of physicians but the junior staff, the associate 
staff, the student nurses and the old ladies in the Home side 
all wanted their part in making Miss Nash’s anniversary 
memorable; and half Baltimore had asked to be invited to help 
celebrate it. 

The Church Home’s new lease of life and service can almost 
be dated from Miss Nash’s party and the spirit that it wakened. 
It was in that spirit, early in the new year of 1938 that the 
Board of Trustees marshalled all friendly forces to meet and 
defeat the menace of mounting debt. 


Before 1937 ended the Church Home’s director and its 
alumnae association shared another occasion of good omen. 
At their October meeting the alumnae had voted to forget 
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group insurance schemes and apply their accumulated fund 
towards the endowment of a bed in the Church Home infirmary 
for the use of association members. The fund had grown to 
more than $7,000 but was still some way short of the $10,000 
required for an endowment. It was agreed that it should be 
increased yearly by one dollar for each member of the associa- 
tion, contributions to be assessed against the membership. 


The agreement was officially ratified at the last alumnae 
meeting of the year. The manner in which graduates needing 
hospital care should apply for interim benefits was clarified and 
the administration of the fund until such time as the endow- 
ment was complete entrusted by the association officers to 
the Church Home and Infirmary finance committee. That, 
with plans to recruit extra workers for an outsize oyster supper 
and bazaar for the benefit of the hospital carried the last of 
the lean years to a good end. 


The new year of 1938 brought the debt-lifting campaign; 
not before it was time. The hospital’s annual operating loss 
had reached in 1936 an all-time high of $42,000. It had 
been less in 1937 but only a little and at a cost in services 
which had made the issue clear. Church Home could not 
continue its career of usefulness as a hospital for the sick 
and at the same time cut its operating costs. But one cost 
could be cut; the cost of carrying the burden of debt. It 
could be done by removing the burden. 


The popularity of Church Home and Infirmary as a place 
to be ill in, and the consequent expansion of building, equip- 
ment and services, had mounted all through the ‘twenties. 
When the ‘twenties crashed in ruin, expansion in Church Home 
as elsewhere, had become a little out of line with resources. 
By the standards of the ‘twenties the imbalance was trivial. 
But the crash changed standards quickly and thoroughly. 


While income from both capital and benevolences shrank, 
the need for unpaid hospital services grew steadily, as worsen- 
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ing times took toll of health as well as wealth. The record 
of those years shows patients capable of paying their own 
way becoming scarcer and scarcer in the pleasant rooms of 
the Annex and in Central’s private wards. With finances 
growing more and more uncertain and operating deficits 
mounting the decision to keep all services available and run 
at a loss took courage; but it was made. In the result, the 
small building debt which had been carried without difficulty 
through the ‘twenties became an incubus. Interest compound- 
ing and debts piling higher made the picture blacker with 
each annual report. 


Yet the bad years had shown as the good years could not 
Church Home’s true value to the community it served. On 
the foundation of proved usefulness, more impressive than 
any deficit, the trustees built their determination to clear the 
crippling debt and go on to greater service. For the first time 
in Church Home’s history taxpayers of the city of Baltimore 
were asked for help. 


It was given; a lump contribution from the city revenue 
to the débt-lifting campaign; on condition that it should never 
be asked again. The condition was accepted with the gift 
and has been scrupulously fulfilled. The civic gift was one 
of many asked of well-wishers. Teams organized by the 
Church Home’s friends all worked to good effect; none harder 
or to better effect than the team of those who knew and loved 
the old place best. 


The C. H. & I. alumnae and nursing school team, captained 
by Helen Gassaway with Freda Creutzburg as first lieutenant, 
had pledged a contribution of $5,000 to the campaign. From 
senior graduate to junior probationer their common determina- 
tion was to fulfill the pledge within the time limit. It was 
a big task for a small and busy group most of whom had livings 
to earn in their profession. They went about it in many ways 
and did every sort of thing, from ringing doorbells and ask- 
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ing for contributions to making candy and cakes and selling 
them. At the campaign’s end team captains met to report. 
Not only had the team of graduates and undergraduates 
of C. H. & I. school of nursing far exceeded their $5,000 
objective but they had made the largest contribution of any 
team. Presenting a cheque with her report, Miss Creutzburg 
was able to assure the campaign chairman that there was more 
to come. 


There was. The complete count showed that, of the total of 
$159,507.27 collected in the 1938 campaign which cleared 
their hospital of debt, Church Home nurses, student and 
graduate, had contributed $9,094.20. 


The oyster supper and bazaar took on the nature of a 
victory celebration that year. It netted $1,055 for the hospi- 
tal and what it bought was listed in the Church Home and 
Infirmary annual report. 

A new apparatus for administering anaesthetics; two life-size models 

for the nursing school; a complete new set of pots and pans of 

aluminum and stainless steel for the hospital kitchens. 

One more thing made 1938 notable in the history of the 
school of nursing. It was the first year of the capping cere- 
mony which has come to be part of the good ritual of a Church 
Home nurse’s life in training. The class of 1940 was the 
first and the capping was on February 28: 

The class received their caps from Miss Elliott in the north-west 

sitting room. A short service in the chapel followed, with Dr. 


Jensen officiating. Refreshments were served in the dining-room 
and each girl of the twenty-five in the class was allowed two guests. 
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““HERE . . . EDGAR ALLEN POE DIED’’ THE TOWER WINDOW 
THROUGH WHICH THE Reine cere LAST SAW THE LIGHT— 
11 





CHAPGER GWENGY-FOUR 
MOMREE \AXUSKECEERS 


Y its eightieth anniversary, light had begun 
to show ahead for Church Home and In- 
firmary and its executive committee. Though 
the fund-raising campaign had not quite ful- 
filled the hopes of the most hopeful its suc- 
cess had been more than enough to lift the 

burden of debt and relieve the budget of crippling interest 

charges. The stock-taking that began a ninth decade of service 
showed a financial situation essentially sound. 

Assets totalled $1,810,270.23 of which $612,000.00 was an 
investment fund. Though with difficulty, the hospital build- 
ings had been kept in repair and improved where necessary; 
equipment had been renewed and replaced all through the 
lean years. Nursing staff and student nurses had adequate 
and convenient quarters. The home side was fully occupied, 
its residents well-cared-for and happy. Demand for the hos- 
pital’s services was increasing again. 

A new ground for confidence had developed; hospital-care 
insurance plans were among the good products of bad times. 
Even in their small beginnings they had proved welcome aux- 
iliaries to hospital income. The upward line of their popu- 
larity promised a solid foundation on which to build plans 
for future usefulness. The trustees of the Church Home, 
recognizing this new source of strength as of first-rate im- 
portance, prepared to make the most of it in terms of service, 
as a decade earlier they had welcomed and used the help of the 
Bauerschmidt fund. 
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In the anniversary summer a new memorial to Edgar Allen 
Poe was dedicated, reinforcing the one Dr. and Mrs. Cullen 
had given in 1909 to mark the hundredth anniversary of the 
poet’s birth. A bronze tablet, like the other, was fixed high 
on the wall of the staircase tower immediately below the 
wide gothic-arched south window through which the dying 
poet last saw the light: 

Here, before alterations to this building, was the room in which 

Edgar Allen Poe died, October 7, 1849. 

The room in which Lizette Woodworth Reese died in 
December of 1935 is not yet marked, but one day it is sure 
to be. Not least among the Church Home’s claims to reverence 
is the fact that within its walls the last care and comfort life 
could give were given to the most loved and lovely as well 
as to the most famous of the poets of Maryland. 


A special sort of triumph, the 210 Birthday Tea, crowned 
the anniversary year. The records of Church Home alumnae 
association show that a non-scheduled meeting was called 
early in November to consider the best way of celebrating 
the seventieth birthday of the Chairman of the Church Home 
Medical Board and Nursing School Committee. The unani- 
mous decision was to give the largest possible tea-party and 
make it a celebration of three seventieth birthdays; Dr. Cullen’s, 
Dr. Hunner’s and Dr. Davis’s, all falling within the year. 


The “Two Ten Tea” named by Dr. Cullen, was given and 
proved not only a happy occasion but a fruitful one. Other 
good things, including a portrait, came of it but the immediate 
good was enough. This was the opportunity, long waited, 
to offer affectionate recognition of Church Home’s debt to the 
“Three Musketeers.” It was grasped with enthusiasm. 


Of the physicians and surgeons whose working lives had 
been linked with that of the Church Home through changing 
years these three were most closely linked with it, with the 
changes, and with each other. Tom Cullen, Guy Hunner and 
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Griff Davis had come together early in the new century in a 
common resolve to help establish in the Church Home the 
small hospital of their dream. 


All three were young men then at the beginning of their 
careers. None was a native of Baltimore. Only Griffith Davis 
was a Marylander. T. S. Cullen, the senior by a few days, 
was a Canadian. Guy Hunner had come east from Wisconsin, 
where his father published a weekly paper. The two last 
had been drawn by the fame of Dr. Howard Kelly and his 
work in gynecological surgery, to Baltimore and Johns Hopkins. 
Both had trained under Kelly and served under him as resi- 
dents. Both were staff surgeons in Hopkins Department of 
Gynecology. Both had come to feel early, as other young 
surgeons were beginning to feel, the need of a hospital less 
devoted to specialization; a hospital where physicians and 
surgeons could develop their lines of service in a less rigid 
pattern than the departmentalism essential to the working of 
a great hospital would permit. 


Hopkins was big, modern and boldly experimental; a model 
for all the world at the turn of the century. The Church 
Home was small and old and not primarily interested in lead- 
ing vanguards or breaking new ground. An occasional emer- 
gency operation, a still more occasional piece of major surgery, 
broke its calm routine. Its nurses, on twenty-four-hour duty, 
slept in kimonos within ear-shot of the patients’ hand-bells 
and wakened to minister when a hand-bell sounded loudly 
enough. It was to this Victorian atmosphere that modernity 
was introduced and it is not altogether surprising that the 
introduction was not at once acceptable. 


Not long after the birthday party Dr. Cullen set down for 
the record his memory of when and how the idea that started 
so much change came to him. It was, he recalled, shortly 
after he did his first operation at the Church Home in 1902: 
“I was doing another operation at the time in the old operating ~ 
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room next to the northeast tower, to the tune of Lead Kindly 
Light on the chapel organ next door. It suddenly struck me 
that the Church Home should be developed into a modern 
hospital equipped for surgery. So that is what we started 
out to do.” 


The young men with the idea found an ally ready in Dr. 
Frank Gavin, the resident physician and superintendent at 
the Church Home. A large lump of natural conservatism 
had to be leaveried but it was done and in surprisingly short 
time all things considered. The two contemporaries on whom 
he most depended worked with young Dr. Cullen in every- 
thing from the beginning. 


Of the value to Church Home of that joint endeavour no 
testimony is needed: Si monumentum quaerus circumspice. 
Yet for memory’s sake one shall be quoted. 


When material for his biography was being collected Dr. 
Cullen referred the writer to Dr. Elliott Hutchins. Elliott 
Hutchins had not only seen him at his worst but told him 
about it oftener than any other friend he had, the Chairman of 
the Church Home Medical Board said, smiling. When Dr. 
Hutchins was consulted he smiled in his turn. He and T. S. 
knew each other well enough to be able to risk a difference 
he said; and would say nothing more except on a promise that 
he should not be quoted directly. 


“T. S.” he said, “knows what I think of him but it would 
embarrass us both if he were to see it in print with my name 
to it.” The promise given, he talked; among other things of 
“T. S.”’ and the Church Home: 


He made it what it is generally acknowledged to be; one of the 
best hospitals big or small in this part of the country. Of course 
he didn’t do it alone. No man does anything like that without a 
lot of help and Doctor Cullen had two inseparable partners in 
his enterprise; Dr. Guy Hunner and Dr. Griffith Davis. ‘The 
three musketeers” we all called them. They made a perfect team. 
In Dr. Davis the Church Home had the first full-time anaesthetist 
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in Baltimore, and I believe, in the whole country. That was T. S.’s 
doing and it is an example of the sort of leadership that makes a 
hospital’s reputation. But still it wasn’t the important thing. 

The important thing is the spirit . . . in all the years his constant 
care has been to keep the spirit inclusive. Graduates of all the 
Maryland schools work together on the Church Home medical board 
as on the hospital staff and none of them, as far as I have ever seen 
even thinks of trying to get special advantage for his school or its 
graduates. If you know human nature you know what an achieve- 
ment that is. We have now in Maryland hospitals as happy a blend- 
ing of medical school graduates as you will find anywhere in the 
country. ““T. S.’’, I would say, has done as much as any single man 
to bring it about and the Church Home has been his proving ground. 


There can no longer be embarrassment between them; Dr. 
Elliott Hutchins, though of a later Church Home generation, 
died within a few months of Dr. Cullen’s death in 1953; so 
reason for secrecy no longer exists. Since the affection which 
bound them is typical of many associations fostered in service 
to the Church Home it is fitting that it should be remembered, 
with the younger surgeon’s final tribute to “T. S.”: 


The big thing about him is that he is a teacher, a very great teacher 
of men. 
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AW | ran N March of 1940 the news came that Florence 
Was Waters was dead. It brought grief sharper 


ies ‘a ).|| than they had thought to many of her fellow- 
eal 


graduates. Particularly to those who had 
Si MrOS been her juniors at Church Home, it was as 
‘SJ though brightness had been struck out. She 
had had beauty, intelligence and courage more than ordinary 
and a passionate delight in lovely and courageous things. She 
had given great and valiant service, and lived as she had 
served; and had died in loneliness before she was old. 





Remembrance of her beauty and legends of her charm and 
wit do not die and will not while those who knew her live. 
There had been about her the immortality of tragedy; a sense 
of inescapable fate. It still haunts her memory. 


In May of 1940 the Church Home operating suite was the 
scene of a successful experiment in hypnotic anaesthesia. A 
patient in the Annex, a member of the Church of the Messiah 
in Baltimore, required major surgery but feared to take a 
general anaesthetic. With the consent of the Chairman of 
the Medical Board the operation was performed without an 
anaesthetic, the patient being hypnotized and kept under 
hypnosis. Her rector, Rev. Lewis G. Heck of the Church of 
the Messiah hypnotized the sick woman in an anaesthetic 
room, went with her into the operating room and stayed with 
her until the surgery was completed. She showed no evidence 
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of feeling pain during the operation, suffered no post-opera- 
tive shock and made a good recovery. 


The case is recorded among the Church Home’s case histor- 
ies; the only one of its kind thus far. 


The year was notable for other, more material achievements. 
For the first time in 10 years the Church Home’s director was 
able to report that she had kept within her budget and at the 
same time enlarged the hospital’s service. Students and gradu- 
ates had also surpassed themselves, their team work on the 
oyster supper establishing a new record. The profit on the 
evening was $1,506.17. It bought electric clocks for all the 
ward kitchens, two new sterilizers, a mimeographing machine, 
chairs and china and left a margin still to spend. 


The School of Nursing had eighteen officers that year. 
Eighteen of its graduates were on hospital duty. The graduat- 
ing class numbered 25. Miss Jessie Kendall, who had first 
come to the Church Home with Miss Nash as assistant super- 
intendent was back again to take command of nurses’ resi- 
dence and its 88 young nurses in training. Everybody was 
saving tin-foil for the Red Cross. The alumnae association had 
taken on the task of directing a group of volunteers making 
surgical dressings at Red Cross headquarters. 


The world was dark enough. The Germans had conquered 
Norway, invaded Holland and bombed Rotterdam. The Magi- 
not Line had been turned. The British Army had escaped by 
miracle from the Dunkirk beaches. President Roosevelt had 
announced the sale of 37 million dollars’ worth of U. S. reserve 
armaments to Great Britain. French 75’s, obsolete rifles and 
ammunition, stored since the last war, were on their way to 
fill a desperate need. War loomed on the other side of all 
thoughts and plans, but the foreground was prosperity again. 


At the end of June, in time with other graduate associations, 
Church Home graduates voted to raise the professional fees 
for private nursing from $4.50 to $5 for 8-hour duty and from 
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$6 to $7 for 12-hour duty. ‘Six months later a new raise was 
voted: $8 for 24-hour duty with a $9 minimum for 24-hour 
duty nursing the mentally ill and alcoholics. 


The annual report presented in April, 1941, showed the 
Church Home working to capacity. There had been. no more 
vacancies on the hospital side than in the Home. Human 
as well as monetary resources had been stretched to their 
utmost to meet the demand and the monetary resources had 
not been quite elastic enough. The budget showed a deficit 
again. 

Defense industries springing up everywhere had absorbed 
surplus labour. Wages were mounting, food prices were 
rising, operating costs were pyramiding. The difficulty of 
staffing was as serious on the professional level as on any 
other; government service was drawing away both doctors 
and nurses. Nevertheless Miss Nash reported a satisfactory 
year. Remembering the thirties when the problem had been 
to find means to keep the hospital open and functioning, she 
reported a very satisfactory year. 


Before another, Pearl Harbor had put a period to peace. 
Church Home, with the rest of the nation, recovered from the 
shock and changed pace for the long grind of war. Good 
fortune gave it, in the moment before the grind began, a 
lull in which to praise famous men. 


The beginning had been “the 210 teaparty.” A friend see- 
ing the three guests of honour together there has said there 
should be a picture of them. The more active members of 
the alumnae association had caught the idea and worked on 
it. Inside a year funds had been collected, an artist chosen 
and the sittings had begun. 

On Saint Sylvester’s Eve, Tuesday, December 30, 1941, the 
finished portrait was unveiled in the Church Home rotunda. 
Helen Martz, president of the alumnae association unveiled 
it and presented it to its subjects. The senior of the subjects, 
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Dr. Cullen, having presented it in turn to the Church Home's 
board of directors, it was dedicated by Right Rev. Edward 
T. Helfenstein, Bishop of Maryland. Rev. Dr. Noble C. Powell, 
as Chairman of the Board accepted the gift. He spoke of its 
value to the hospital as a symbol of continuity; a memento 
of the loyalty of those who had established the Church Home's 
life of new and increasing service on the old foundation of 
faith. 

The unveiling of the Three Musketeers’ portrait is remem- 
bered by all who had part in it as among the great Church 
Home occasions; made happier by the fact that the portrait 
was the work of Betty Hunner Parsons, Dr. Guy Hunner’s 
daughter. A rallying point in time, a steadying reminder of 
the values that endure, it was the beginning of the Church 
Home's portrait gallery. 

The portrait of Dr. Thomas R. Boggs which faces it from 
the opposite wall of the rotunda was given in his memory 
by a group of devoted friends; physicians who had served 
with and under him at the Church Home. Dr. Boggs with 
Dr. Frederick Baetjer, had been among the first of the rising 
Hopkins men to welcome the plan to reorganize and rejuvenate 
Church Home. Dr. Boggs had been a Hopkins Resident, 
chosen for the position by Dr. Osler after he finished his post- 
graduate studies in Germany. As a medical staff senior, he 
brought the Osler philosophy to the Church Home to form 
succeeding generations of interns and residents in the Church 
Home’s medical service. 

Dr. Baetjer, who came to serve the Church Home earlier, 
died in the same year. His was a force for good of another 
kind. His direct and scathing wit, cutting through pretenses 
was an unending source of stories and laughter to all who 
knew him. His selfless service to X-ray experiment, shorten- 
ing his own life, served to prolong the lives of many. It is 
a measure of the development his life’s work spanned that 
for the first years of his ‘service in establishing the hospital’s 
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roentgenology department, he was listed among the Church 
Home’s staff as an “‘actinographer.” 


A third portrait was added to those on the walls of the 
rotunda less than two years after the Three Musketeers were 
established there. But that is another story. 
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HURCH Home had been designated a casualty 
clearing station in the first weeks after Pearl 
Harbor. Its situation, noted by the Baltimore 
American’s reporter on opening day in 1858, 
“overlooking the entire city and constituting 
o the most prominent object in approaching 

the same by land or from the water;” made that inevitable. 





New hose connections, reels of hose and buckets of sand 
were installed on the roof. Fifty Red Cross cots were in store. 
Volunteers instructed in their duties were assigned raid sta- 
tions. The Women’s Guild undertook to form a corps of aides 
to help out where staff shortages threatened the hospital’s 
usefulness. The School of Nursing organized refresher courses 
for graduates willing to come out of retirement to do part- 
time hospital duty. Already, before the new year of 1942 
the graduate nursing staff had been reduced to fifteen by en- 
listments and the hospital was short a resident and two interns. 


On the bright side, the.year ending in March 1942 showed 
the most impressive record of service of any in the Church 
Home’s history and the budget had balanced again; at 
$298,338.41 with a surplus of $2,637. Moreover, with some- 
thing to be done, war could be faced. Heads and staff 
shouldered their new duties and difficulties. 


Among the difficulties, for the director of the School of 
Nursing and her assistants, the U. S. Public Health Depart- 
ment’s nursing-cadet plan ranked first. It was designed to 
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apply to all teaching hospitals and to ensure an early and con- 
tinuous flow of personnel into the Army Nursing Service. 
Under the plan, cadet nurses had their fees paid and their 
uniforms supplied, were given $15 a month for a probationary 
nine months, $20 a month for a training period of 21 months 
and $30 a month for a final six months. Cadets came to the 
Church Home School from Goucher College where they re- 
ceived pre-clinical instruction. Most of them were older 
than the average peace-time probationer and used to more 
liberties than a hospital training school can permit. The ad- 
justments that had to be made were not easy either for cadets 
or instructors. It should be set down to the credit of both 
that they were made without major disasters. The essential, 
the hospital’s service to the sick, did not suffer. 


In March of 1942 the Church Home nurses’ aide corps was 
enrolled. The Women’s Guild was the recruiting agent but 
the membership of 250 included more than Guild members. 
Men, boys and girls volunteered and did hospital duty with 
the corps. In the late spring of that same year, at a ceremony 
in the Church Home rotunda, volunteers who had done a 
minimum of 70 hours of service as hospital aides were given 
their VNAC pins and certificates of membership. 


The help they gave was both needed and welcome. As 
steadily as the trained staff decreased calls for the hospital's 
services were increasing. The number of maternity cases 
went up by 30 percent between 1942 and ’43. Enrollment in 
the School of Nurses was enlarged by Washington directive 
from 105 to 150. Seventy-five percent of the students were 
cadet nurses. Meantime the teaching staff was cut and cut 
again until the curriculum was being covered at last by the 
nursing school’s director and three assistant directors, with 
what part-time help they could muster among equally over- 
worked associates. 


That year the casualty station in Patterson Park, East Balti- 
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more, was taken on as an alumnae association responsibility. 
German submarines had been sighted surfacing off the New 
Jersey coast. Chesapeake Bay, full of war shipping, lined 
with war factories, a convoy assembly point and U. S. Navy 
base was a natural target of attack. Casualty stations in in- 
dustrial and dock areas of Baltimore were very necessary pre- 
cautions. The Patterson Park post was kept manned at all 
times by a skeleton staff, with full teams of nurses and aides 
on call during 12-hour duty periods. 


An unforeseen problem developed early in 1943; one not 
unconnected with the 30 percent increase in the Church Home's 
maternity service noted above. Shortly after the presentation 
of the Three Musketeers’ portrait Dr. Griffith Davis had 
made a present to the Church Home graduates’ association. It 
was a cheque for $2,500 to complete the endowment of an 
alumnae room in the hospital. The sum was more than suf- 
ficient and the plan was enlarged under the administration 
of the hospital’s finance committee, to ensure sick members 
of the graduates’ association adequate help in all hospital 
expenses. Hence the problem. 


It was put to the alumnae members in a letter from the 
director of the Church Home: Should the endowment be 
available for the care of obstetrical cases? The rising line 
of marriages among Church Home graduates having been 
measured against the income from the fund, the problem 
was resolved as other like groups were resolving it. The 
majority decision was that the purpose for which the endow- 
ment was designed might be defeated if it were stretched 
too far; the fund should not apply to obstetrical cases. The 
normal purpose of endowments like the normal service of the 
hospital must be remembered and protected. 


In spite of wartime pressures normality survived, though 
with difficulty. Moreover in spite of difficulty, overwork and 
increasing weariness, the atmosphere and tradition of the 
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Church Home were both preserved. Oyster suppers were inter- 
mitted. The alumnae association cancelled its annual dances 
for the duration. Graduation celebrations were simplified. 
But occasions were still found by staff, directors, trustees, 
graduates, the hospital guild and the hospital’s friends to 
strengthen and renew the Church Home's spirit. 


One of the most memorable was the presentation of another 
portrait; that of Jane Evans Nash, director since 1912. Dr. 
Cullen, the Chairman of the Medical Board, put on record 
at the time the story of how Miss Nash’s picture came to be 
painted: 

Rev. Philip Jensen, President of the Board of Trustees of the 

Church Home and Infirmary, realizing to the full what superb work 

Miss Nash had been doing, time and again said ‘““We must have 

Miss Nash’s picture painted for the rotunda.’’ Largely through his 

initiative, the plans were started. 

That lovable character, Dr. S$. Griffith Davis, who these many years 

had been part and parcel of the Church Home, consented to be 

treasurer of the undertaking and before long funds came flowing in. 

At this point we were just like the fellow quietly floating down 

stream in a canoe when he suddenly hit a rock. One of the best 

friends of the hospital unconsciously spilled the beans. He in- 
nocently asked Miss Nash when she was going to start sitting for 
the picture. Miss Nash until then was totally unaware of what 
was in the making. It looked as if our plans would go for naught. 

A few days later we met Miss Nash in the officers’ dining room: 

Miss Helen Martz, president of the Nurses’ Alumnae Association, 

Mrs. Benjamin Brewster 3rd, chairman of the Women’s Guild whose 

labours have been a godsend to Miss Nash and her associates and 

also to the physicians, Mrs. Poultney Gorter, Mrs. Brewster's as- 
sociate, Dr. Philip Jensen, Dr. Griffith Davis and the Chairman of 
the Medical Board. 

Miss Nash wanted to know why she had not been consulted and 

at first refused to have her picture painted. Griffth Davis and I 

pointed out that if she refused we might be arrested and put in 

jail for having gotten money under false pretenses and that we were 
too good friends of hers to be placed in such an awkward position. 

Miss Nash smiled and quietly informed us that the jail was warm, 

that the food was good and that we, if sent there, would have ample 

time to rest. Both Griffith Davis and I were amazed that the super- 
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intendent of the Church Home should have such up-to-the-minute 
knowledge of the attractive qualities of the jail. 
Finally Miss Nash relented and agreed to have her portrait painted 
provided it was not placed in the rotunda. You may think she did 
not want it hung in the room where the ‘Three Musketeers’’ are. 
As you remember, the original Three Musketeers were no angels, 
That was, however, not the reason. It was and is because of her 
innate shyness coupled with her remarkable simplicity of mind .. . 
The portrait was placed in the rotunda nevertheless. Gradu- 
ates, doctors and surgeons, trustees, guild members and work- 
ing staff, all who had a part in the plan, united to over-rule 
objections. Miss Nash’s picture, painted by the same artist, 
Betty Hunner Parsons, hangs to the right of that of the three 
doctors who were her working partners for so long in service 
to Church Home. 


The sad thing was that before the portrait was ready the 
partnership had suffered its first break. Early in the year 1943 
Dr. Griffith Davis had died. 
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UDGE McLanahan granted the mandamus 
order applied for by the Trustees. The char- 
ity, he ruled, having begun its work in 1855 
incorporated as the Church Home Society, 
had two years later changed its title to 
“Church Home and Infirmary of the City 

of Baltimore’ and had continued under the same name ever 
since. The corporation law of the State of Maryland, on the 
other hand, had not been enacted until 1908. It was there- 
fore his order that a change of one word in the title of the 
old charity could be made without adding the suffix “Inc.” 
as new incorporations were required by law to do: 





The change will not cause anybody to think that the Church Home 

is a private person. 

Thus the legal difficulty raised by the Maryland State Tax 
Commission was overcome and Church Home Trustees per- 
mitted to change their corporate name without the addition 
of a dehumanizing “Inc.”. Church Home and Infwmary be- 
came Church Home and— 


HOSPITAL; the new gold capitals replaced the genteel 
Victorian-lavoured “infirmary” on the century-old brick face 
of the east wing in the autumn of 1943. With a last name 
better suited to its function and the times Church Home went 
on from its eighty-fifth anniversary. 


The new name is in the minutes of the next meeting of the 
alumnae association framed in an unanimous resolution: 
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That graduates of the Church Home and Hospital serving with the 
forces are relieved of paying alumnae dues for the duration of their 
war service. 

Before the duration ended war service was to take graduates 
to far places. Church Home nurses served tn North Africa 
and Normandy, in England, Italy and Germany, in the China- 
Burma-India theatre of war, in the Pacific and in Alaska. Ruth 
M. Haddick of the class of ’42 had been decorated with the 
Purple Heart before 1945. Helen Hales Seager (’22) volun- 
teered for active service when her husband and two sons 
joined up and saw service in Italy. Beatrice Newkirk (33) 
served in India. Ruth Mumberger (’37) supervised a battle 
training school for army nurses in England, preparing for 
the Normandy landings. Lillian Swanner (’39) was in charge 
of a field hospital in the Gilbert Islands at a time when it 
was the Army Nursing Service’s most advanced outpost in 
the Pacific. 


Inevitably, the golden anniversary of the school’s beginning 
went by with scant recognition. A reunion was impossible. 
Apart from those in the nursing service, the number of gradu- 
ates in defense industries and other war employment added to 
wartime difficulties of travel put it out of the question. Gradu- 
ates serving the Church Home itself made the capping cere- 
mony in the chapel that year their dedication to remembrance. 
The second half-century began with work in progress and 
seven students on scholarship funds. 


The last of many generosities owed to Dr. Griffith Davis 
by the Nursing School and its alumnae was recorded in 1944. 
His parting gift was an endowment fund to ensure the con- 
tinuance of the annual prize for operating room excellence 
which he had established during his lifetime. 

The hospital made a new record that year; caring for 5,194 
patients and ending the twelve-months without a deficit. New 
furniture for the nurses’ residence had cost $1,000 but a new 
elevator, a need almost as pressing, would have to be post- 
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poned until after the war. Expenses of care had risen sharply; 
the ward patients’ to $4.38 a day, patients’ in semi-private 
rooms to $4.54, and in private rooms to $5.56. 


Rev. Dr. Arthur Chilton Powell, having reached ninety, 
died before the war ended. He had been Chairman of the 
Church Home Board from 1908 to 1935 and a trustee for 
half a century. Assuming the chairmanship at a time when 
division was deep between those who looked backward and 
those who pressed forward he had turned his face towards 
increasing service and had never looked back. Retiring to 
permit younger men to take over he had supported them in 
the decisions difficult times demanded and had lived to see 
the decisions justified. 


They had not been easy ones to make in the mid-thirties. 
With a quarter of a million of debt and yearly operating de- 
ficits nearing $50,000 it took faith and courage to carry on 
without curtailing services or cutting down on the free and 
part-free work which had begun with Church Home's begin- 
ning and grown with its growth. 


Courageously, Church Home trustees had carried on and 
the fruit of their decision was proving itself in the mid-forties. 
Having first raised the necessary funds to pay off old debts, 
their policy was still to expand, taking every opportunity to 
make the value of Church Home and its services known, not 
to Episcopalians only but to a wider public in the city and 
state it served. A group of annual sponsors had been or- 
ganized whose gifts, renewed each year, were designed to 
meet the deficit on the hospital’s free services. The endow- 
ment fund, reorganized to ensure it against loss through 
operating deficits, had been steadily built up by gifts and be- 
quests. 


In 1944 and ’45 the Church Home's permanent endowment 
was thus enriched by more than $350,000 the largest increase 
in any two-year period in its history. The annual report of 
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1945 showed the total assets to be more than $2,500,000 a 
gain of a million in eight years. 


The gain in the succeeding eight years was to be even 
more notable. The annual report for 1953 shows total assets 
of more than four millions including permanent endowment 
funds of $2,127,000. In the same eight-year period three- 
quarters of a million dollars had gone to pay for additions 
to buildings and equipment, and improvements needed to 
ensure and enlarge the Church Home’s usefulness. 


The improvements included, at last, a new east side elevator 
and the removal of what had been listed as a major fire hazard; 
the old white-painted wooden galleries from whose pillars 
clotheslines had been strung to hang the washing in days be- 
fore Miss Nash came to the Church Home. Brick-built sun- 
porches replaced them across the Broadway end of the east 
wing; aesthetically less satisfying but practically more useful. 
The improvement that answered the most fervent prayers 
was the product of a fire; the fire that burnt out the old mat- 
tress factory across Bethel Street early in 1951. 
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SKED when she first thought of it the Director 
of the Church Home School of Nursing did 
not hesitate for an answer. 


“Right in the middle of the fire,” she 
said. She was referring to the idea that in- 
duced the sturdiest, brightest and most ef- 
ficient of nursing school buildings to materialize from a burnt- 
out mattress factory. 





It did not materialize before it was needed. In war years 
the physical difficulties of teaching a growing modern school 
in class-rooms and with equipment designed for other times 
and smaller numbers proved a grave handicap to a depleted 
teaching staff. There were no longer laboratory or demonstra- 
tion facilities enough. There was not adequate space for in- 
struction or study or recreation. But the education of nurses 
being an essential war service it was done and well done in 
spite of handicaps. 


The school was stretched to its utmost, with 141 under- 
graduates in training in the final years of the war. So it was 
thought, but in the year following the number was 153, of 
whom 116 were nursing service cadets and eight scholarship 
students. The faculty was cut to an absolute minimum by that 
time, and graduate nurses on hospital duty were down to ten. 
Miss Elliott, reporting as director of nursing service, could 
promise small hope of betterment. Though war demands were 
tapering off, the public health and industrial nursing fields were 
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offering a five-day working week; stiff competition for a hos- 
pital whose service required of graduate staff a forty-eight 
hour week and a share of night duty. 

Peace progressed after its fashion. The end of the cadet 
plan, reducing the student body to more manageable propor- 
tions, also reduced the nursing school income by the amount 
paid by government for the cadets’ tuition. Scholarships were 
cut down and funds to establish new ones came in slowly. 
Only the alumnae association managed still to increase its 
scholarship contributions year by year and the Women’s Guild 
to fulfill its promise to provide one annually. 

In 1949 the student nurses’ working day was reduced to 
8 hours including all class-work and Hopkins afhliation time 
was increased to 30 weeks per student. The class entering 
in 1906 had been the first sent up Broadway for a period of 
instruction in subjects Church Home did not then teach. The 
list included surgery, medicine, gynaecology, infectious dis- 
eases and contagions, hygiene and bacteriology, obstetrics and 
“children.” The Hopkins affiliation of 1949 provided for 
instruction in pediatrics and psychiatry only, Church Home 
school covering all others in a course enlarged to include 40 
subjects in all. 

The difficulties of the nursing school director and her as- 
sistants were beginning by the end of the ’forties to lessen a 
little as a result of a policy established before the war and 
revived after it; the policy of keeping promising graduates on 
after graduation and training them for teaching posts in their 
own school. Besides establishing a useful reservoir of in- 
structors-in-embryo the custom had another and greater ad- 
vantage in helping to give continuity to the school’s tradition; 
to guard, for classes yet to enter, what has been called the 
special climate of the Church Home. 

Speaking to the graduating class of 1948, Mrs. Victor Ken- 
nan, then president of the Women’s Guild, defined the in- 
gredients of that climate and its value: 
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When young people grow up in a home where there is loving- 
kindness and consideration, a certain unaffected grace in the deal- 
ings of one member of the family with another, they are apt to go 
out into the world assuming that the qualities which they have 
pretty much taken for granted and from which they have drawn 
so much support are norms of human behavior. It is only as time 
goes on that they truly value the rare quality of what they have 
left behind them. Whatever happens to them in the larger world 
this they will have—a knowledge that it is possible for people to 
live together in mutual affection and forbearance. They know that 
this is not an impractical ideal, but a working possibility, for they 
have seen it work. 

The same thing applies to any highly successful and dedicated 
venture in group living and mutual trust. Such a venture demon- 
strates a proposition about which people these days need passion- 
ately to be reassured. In the prevailing thought of these times is no 
axiomatic acceptance of the feasibility of loving-kindness as an 
Operating principle, no assurance that people can work together 
harmoniously without a threatening power to keep them in line, 
no commonly conceded dignity in selflessness. 

For many lonely souls, rich and poor, successful or unsuccessful, 
there is little encouragement that a feeling of concern and brother- 
hood and mutual respect exists anywhere any longer. Against this 
tide of despair, distrust, and discouragement an institution like 
Church Home stands as a bulwark. . . Within the multiple activi- 
ties of this hospital, if we look closely, we will see that along with 
discipline, skill, and charity, there has grown something intangible, 
something which I can best describe by calling it a liberation of the 
human spirit, an unpretentious recognition of human dignity and 
brotherhood. 


By 1950 the Church Home was launched on its postwar 
programme of development and service. Plans for a patho- 
logical laboratory and dispensary were well advanced. The 
pharmacy had been modernized. The Home side had all 
new electric wiring and fixtures. The heating plant had been 
converted to oil, ending, it was earnestly hoped, the long 
history of misadventures which had befallen Church Home 
heating systems since 1859. 


The statistics of that year were impressive. A total of 
6,473 patients had been cared for for 50,419 hospital days at 
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a daily per capita cost of maintenance of $12.65. Operations 
performed in the year had numbered 4,143 of which 1,784 
were major surgery. X-ray films to the number of 6,640 and 
3,320 X-ray examinations had been made. The social service 
department had admitted 921 new patients in the year and 
forty-one residents had been cared for on the Home side with 
no deaths or withdrawals. The dietary department was serv- 
ing an average of 1,315 meals a day. 


Church Home Sunday had been celebrated in twenty-five 
Baltimore City churches, including the original four supporters 
of 1855—St. Paul’s, Grace, Emmanuel and Mount Calvary— 
and in twenty-nine County churches as well. Bequests had 
added nearly $50,000 to the permanent endowment fund in 
the twelve-months and the gifts had included one of unique 
interest: a handkerchief that once belonged to Adeline Tyler 
given by her great-grand-niece Mrs. Harry R. Slack. 

The hospital revenue had been $602,752.65 for the year, 
of which nearly $200,000 had been Blue Cross payments for 
the care of 2,715 insured patients. The operating expenses 
had totalled $678,286.03; gift and investment income of 
$87,294.86 restoring the balance with a margin of $11,761.48.* 

The fortunate year had added to the amenities of the 
Church Home’s student nurses. The long-awaited new eleva- 
tor was running in the Northwest Wing; refurnished rooms, 
new showers, electric water-coolers meant comfort, the school 
glee club was earning fame, but the main need remained. 
The school of nursing was still handicapped by lack of class- 
rooms, laboratories, study facilities and equipment. 

Fortified by an added member from the Women’s Guild, 
the Church Home Nursing School committee was empowered 
by the Trustees to consider the problem with Miss Nash and 
Miss Elliott and try to find a solution. Nineteen-fifty went 
and 1951 came. The solution was still to find the night the 
mattress factory in Bethel Street caught fire. 


* See Appendix A. 
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By gift and purchases over the years, property neighbour- 
ing Church Home had been acquired against possible future 
need. The mattress factory at the corner of Fayette and Bethel 
Streets was on a piece of it. A square and sturdy little brick 
building with many windows, it had stood as long as the 
Church Home itself and was still standing as firmly. Only 
the flimsy inside partitions and the roof were the worse for 
a century of wear and only those went up in flames the night 
of the fire. 

When morning came the essential fabric stood revealed; four 
thick and solid walls of rose-tinted Baltimore brick braced 
with crossbeams and supporting posts of squared oak, a little 
charred but perfectly sound. 


Within that time-tested frame the Church Home and Hos- 
pital School of Nursing building was shaped to the Church 
Home’s own pattern. The deepsilled sunny windows of its 
bright new classrooms look down on a green garden close and 
the modern nickel-steel efficiency of its laboratory equipment 
is kept within bounds by walls mellowed by a hundred years 
of Baltimore weather. 


On Thursday, May 8, 1952 the new school was opened, 
named, in honour of Jane Evans Nash and Margaret Elliott, 
the Nash-Elliott Building, and dedicated by the Bishop of 
Maryland. The ceremony was in the school assembly hall; 
the big groundfloor Cullen Auditorium; and the first Chair- 
man of the Church Home nursing committee was there. Cul- 
len-like, he had rallied from a grave illness just in time to 
come. 

All the friends of the Church Home and its School of Nurs- 
ing were there that night it is said. So it should be permissible 
to suppose that the spirit of Sister Tyler was there too; looking 
perhaps from one of the upper windows upon the grounds 
below and remembering a long-ago hope “that this whole hill 
will one day be covered with buildings connected with this in- 
stitution.” 
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‘“, . . DID NOT HESITATE FOR AN ANSWER.’’ MARGARET EL- 
LIOTT, R.N.—PORTRAIT (1954) BY BETTY HUNNER PARSONS. 
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JQ you remember . . .? Do they! Memories 
are both clear and long among Church 
Home graduates. 


The class of 1905, for instance, remem- 
bers Miss Hattie Sudler. The memory is of 
a dignified gentlewoman with a kind heart 
and a regal hairdo; the matron of the Home side. An im- 
maculate white cap with a fluted edging crowned the hairdo; 
the prototype, as it might be, of the Church Home graduates’ 
cap: 

Miss Sudler always wore grey silk dresses and always her little 

white muslin cap, very sheer and starched. She would tell us 

that in England all the lady matrons of charities—, “and they are 


ladies, just as much ladies as the Queen,” she would say—wore caps 
like hers... 


The class of 1912 recalls itself as a hard one to keep in 
order. It was the senior class when Miss Nash came as super- 
intendent to Church Home and it had grown rebellious dur- 
ing the interregnum. It had planned a strike and the time 
was set but after Miss Nash came the girls decided not to, 
though they still thought they had too much to do. 





Day duty was ten hours and the two hours allowed for 
meals and classes did not count in the ten. Yet looking back it 
seems not too hard. Funny things were always happening; 
like the time a student nurse tipped the Chairman of the 
Medical Board: 
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It was one day after Dr. Cullen had operated on a patient in Fifth 
hall. He was making his rounds and he told one of our class on 
duty there to give the patient “a quarter,’ meaning a quarter-grain 
of morphia. The girl put her hand in her pocket, took out a quarter 
and very shyly handed it to Dr. Cullen. 

“You give it to her, doctor,” she said. “I don’t like to.” 


Third East and ‘“‘Lady L.” dominate the memories of the 
class of 1918. Mrs. L— was a stout, bad-tempered, bedridden 
patient; the trial waiting every student nurse assigned to 
Third East. Of the succession of those who were required to 
bathe her each morning one recalls that though helpless in 
theory, in practice “Lady L.” could really kick, and did when ap- 
proached by soap and water. A liberal dusting with scented 
powder was her ideal bath. 

One morning I assembled two orderlies and a wheel chair, took 

her by surprise and hauled her off to the bathroom and put her in 

the tub. She fought like a tiger and my apron was torn off before 
we were finished but I did get her clean. 

“Morning Care in Third East’’ was the theme of the enter- 
tainment put on for Miss Nash and her staff in the nurses’ 
home by the graduating class of 1918, and Yvonne DuBois, 
the only nurse who ever got her cleaned, impersonated Lady L. 


Memories of the class of 1920: 


Miss Nash shaking an admonishing finger to lend emphasis to a 
warning but smiling a little at the same time, if the offense had 
not been too serious. 


Miss Elliott inspecting a freshly cleaned room and the nervous 
shivers lest she run her finger along one ledge missed in the clean- 
ing. 

Miss Kendall, housemother, class chaperone and pharmacist, trip- 
ping around with her little drug baskets. 

Miss Hooper in the operating room pulling up Dr. Cullen’s falling 
scrub pants with Kelly clamps during an operation—a tense mo- 
ment. 

Dr. Cullen calling for “hot salt’’ and a student rushing from the 


operating room over to 2nd East kitchen for the salt box to heat 
some. 
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Dr. Griff Davis and his constant companion, a little can of Martha 
Washington coffee, going over to 2nd East kitchen to enjoy a cup 
between anaesthesias. 

Dr. Hunner, peering over his glasses explaining cystoscopies. 


Dr. H. C. Davis bringing his money bags for the nurses to guard 
while he operated. 

Dr. Fried teaching bacteriology—‘‘Today we will study urine’’— 
going on “since we don’t have any we will make some’’and then 
rushing from the room, amidst the titters of the class and Miss 
Kendall’s ‘‘sssh-sssh’’ and hot blushes, to return shortly with a test 
tube, urea and other essentials for the work in hand... 


The ‘twenties: ‘‘Pa’” Chambers, a benign looking old 
gentleman with a gift for falling out of bed, had taken Lady 
L.’s place as the student nurse’s test patient. Pa was the 
oldest inhabitant of 4E and the bane of all beginners in the 
att of the bed-bath. To have bathed and fed Pa unaided and 
kept him in bed all that time too was an achievement in the 
classes of ’21, 22 and ’23. 


Donna Hoyt was equal to it. A “pinkie” of the class of 
'24 recalls that Donna Hoyt was senior charge nurse her 
first day on 4E and she watched her go about the business 
of running the floor with awe, “wondering if ever in this 
world I would be so efficient.” 


At the end of three months if we “pinkies’” had been good children 
we were called one by one to Miss Elliott’s office to receive our 
blue uniforms. We went to our rooms and put them on, then 
returned to Miss Elliott’s office to have our caps placed on our 
heads at just the proper angle. We did not have the capping cere- 
mony in the chapel then, but we were no less thrilled and excited. 
The day I received mine it was just about noon and when I went 
back on 3E my charge nurse first congratulated me and then gave 
me my assignment: “Wash all the doors on the hall.” I must con- 
fess I felt rather flat. 

Night duty was the next big milestone. I remember the trembling 
with which we lined up in the rotunda to receive our floor reports 
from the night supervisor, Sue Brown (’21), and the joy of seeing 
our night suppers lined up on the rotunda bench in their little 
covered baskets. 
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‘‘Maternity”” was on E3 then, and the operating room on the north 
side of E2. When there was an emergency at night the night nurse 
had the privilege of preparing a snack for the operating crew; 
scrambled eggs, buttered toast and quantities of hot cocoa. 
Among the compensations of night duty on the East Side, especially 
on E5 were the sunrises. They somehow seemed more glorious then 
than now possibly because they were the sign that the night’s vigil 
was soon to end. 

Devotion to our hospital was instilled early and by fine examples; 
Miss LaRue Browning (16), Miss Constance Durrant (’13), both 
now dead, and dear Miss Kendall. It was Miss Kendall who, on 
one inspection, found that I had not properly assembled the Murphy 
drip apparatus. “I don’t expect much from you girls,” she said 
‘‘but you could use a little horse sense.” 


Dear Miss Kendall. Very able advice. 


By the time the class of '25 got as far as night duty on 2E 
coffee had taken the place of cocoa in the emergency operating 
crew’s lunch. But other duties were not changed: : 


You listened for the front door bell and the switchboard and 
answered them if the night superintendent was busy and you kept 
reminding yourself that you had to go over to the West Side soon 
to change the position of the old lady with arthritis. On 4E there 
was an old man who was blind and deaf. He could be counted 
on to get up any time after midnight and waken the ward rattling 
his bucket and yelling for breakfast. But there was always time 
to watch the sunrise from the old porch and on a clear morning, 
the boats coming in, before you began washing faces and filling 
water pitchers in readiness for the day people. 


The class of 1925 has many memories starting with the 
probies’ problem: how to keep their pink uniforms together at 
the seams till they got their blues. Probies always gained 
weight and their feet always hurt and their waistlines got 
bigger and bigger. Mary Jane Selser went on duty one morn- 


ing with a string from buttonhole to button, as a classmate 
remembers: 


Mary Jane and I worked together in the Supply Room in the base- 
ment. We had it all to ourselves down there with John the operat- 
ing room orderly to help. How we loved to hear ourselves sing! 
“Tl be loving you always”’ is one I shall never forget. 
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Mabel Gottling got me through my State Boards. I can hear her 

now; “You'd better study.” Mabel was studious and conscientious 

and always the first one up in the morning. I made prayers, but 
never breakfast. Rolls and bacon sandwiches from the ward kitchens 
were delicious in the Utility Room. 

It may be because things look different from the top side 
but to one member at least of the class of ’27 it seems that 
the caste system is less rigid now than when she was in train- 
ing. She came in late and was given the room right over Miss 
Nash’s apartment in the old nurses’ home. She used to be 
terrified to walk with her boots on for fear she might be heard 
below and she always ran whenever she passed the superinten- 
dent’s door. 

The old East Side elevator had taken one of its fits of breaking 
down on her first day and she was sent to 5E to start, toiling up 
the steps and thinking that was the only way to get there and just 
about scared to death, never having seen that many sets of stairs 
before in her life. Nobody told her about the elevator. Nobody 
told her about anything, as she remembers. All the girls who had 
come in early were too busy lording it over the late-comers and 
keeping them in their place. 

Day duty had been cut to eight hours by that time but it still didn’t 

include classes and a good many of the classes were in the living 

room at night. 

We didn’t mind that because it was just about as much fun sitting 

in classes as sitting around talking and playing hearts. Miss Martha 

James who had graduated in ’15 and served in the first war was 

in charge of nurses in training then. She was quite a character 

te she didn’t put the fear into us as much as the night supervisors 
id. 

A dramatic production called “Wild Nell, the Pet of the 
Plains” was the triumph of the class of ’27. Peg Murray was 
Nell, and Isabel Messick and Sarah Wharton, wrapped in 
blankets and riding broomsticks, were Indian braves. They 
were so good they put on a repeat performance, by request, 
in the rotunda with all the ladies from the Home side for 
audience... 


When the alumnae association’s twenty-fifth anniversary 
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rolled around everybody in the class of ’29 was singing the 
“St. Louis Blues” if they were not humming “Together’’ or 
whistling “Don’t be Like That.” 


I thought I would pop” they had learned to say about 
everything funny that happened. When Catharine Mullican 
(28) stretched the vegetable soup for the west wing by adding 
water and the complaints came rolling in to Miss Wilson the 
dietitian they all thought they would pop. And when Dorothy 
Handley, caught without an answer in one of Miss Nash’s 
classes explained the cause of death in a certain disease as 
“oh, ah, respiration ceases’ they very nearly did pop. 
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VEN after twenty years awe of the Church 
Home’s heads keeps the class of ’34 from 
confessing all the bad things it did. But 
memories crowd fast when one begins re- 
membering: 

Maggots—the sterile ones they used in the wounds of osteo patients 

are my first memory of 4E. The doctors loved to shock pinkies 

with them. But the men in 4E were so cheerful and so appreciative of 
anything you did for them that we all came to love it. I cried 
when I left. 





ccs? 


busy you were. 

Nothing ever tasted so good as scrambled eggs at 2 A.M., Patients’ 
candy 1sn’t filling and we were always hungry. We would close 
the kitchen door and open the windows and feel sure nobody could 
smell them, but the squeaky old East Side elevator nearly always 
came up with the night supervisor before we could hide the things 
away. 

Dr, Bill Millea—(Uncle Bill to us)—is such a part of Church 
Home that it is impossible to think of it without him; his funny 
little laugh and his pipe and his white cap. Uncle Bill was a 
wonderful friend and counsellor and always calm and steady. Even 
when you had forgotten to boil up something he needed in the 
delivery room he never rattled you. I can see him now, sleeping 
on the delivery table when we were full up. And I can see Dr. 
Cullen’s bushy eyebrows jumping up and down above his mask 
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in the operating room. He was another who was always thoughtful 
of the nurses. 
Memories? Uncle Bill getting our uniform sleeves cut off . 
jam sessions after lights out . . . cramming for exams by flashlight 
. being “mops” nurse in the operating room—mopping per- 
spiration from the surgeon’s brow . . . The scarey feeling of being 
called in the middle of the night to prepare for an emergency opera- 
tion; hoping you knew what to get out; checking and rechecking to 
make sure you had everything; the steam, the unusual quiet in the 
corridors, the darkness around, the lights on the table, the smell 
of blood, the strained intent look on every face—and then having 
your pyjama pants fall down under your uniform... 


The first Jewish circumcision—the chants, the baby howling and then 
suddenly quiet as they put a tit of sugar in his mouth, the hot 
crowded little room, the earnest faces and long beards of the men, 
and mama—upstairs alone—worrying ... 


Carol singing on Christmas Eve; the miracle of the first delivery; 
the thrill of wearing a cap for the first time; the agony of the 
reception line at a dance, the excitement of bazaar day; Audrey 
Birch the telephone operator who remembers your voice after 
twenty years... Fifth East porch at sunrise. 


Church Home memories are all tied together . . . the sounds, 
the smells, the work, the heartaches, the fun, the tiredness, the 
closeness to living—I’d do it again tomorrow if I had the chance. 


I loved it all... 

The Class of 1936 went in for sport; bowling with oranges 
and coke bottles in the northwest wing fifth floor, roller-skating 
in the corridor; that sort of thing: Their class achievement 
was borrowing the pitcher and ladle from the nourishment 
tray in the nursing arts classroom to serve refreshments at 
a midnight party in 126 and getting them back again next 
morning undetected. Their worst break was at a Christmas 
feed in Margaret Valliant’s room, cracking nuts with a hammer 
right over Miss Nash’s ceiling. Their most dreadful memories 
are of the weekly B.P. brigade and the utility room inspec- 


tions: 


We didn’t realize then as we do now that these were some of the 
best and happiest days we would ever know . . . But what would 
we have done without the linen cupboards in which to shed tears? 
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The class of ’37 had a project. The girls made candy and 
sold it in and out of hospital to raise funds for a new doll for 
nursing arts classes. When they had raised $75 they bought 
the doll and christened it Penuche, after the candy. 


It had difficulties. One of the supervisors made a practice 
of calling students back after duty hours to correct the day's 
mistakes. An admission with “Balto-Md.” where Baltimore, 
Maryland should have been would have to be re-written. A 
bed improperly cornered must be re-made. 

India Roberson had to go back once to tuck in the bedclothes. The 

patient she had left untucked was an old sea-captain who used 

to spend hours trying to convince us we ought to leave his feet 

out so they would be comfortable. India gave in one day and did 

it. She had just finished telling us all at supper how she'd done it 

and what an old dear he was when she was called back to the ward 
to make the bed properly. 

It had misadventures. Virginia Erdman in the operating 
room boiled the kelly clamps open and they all had to be 
unsterilized before the mess was untangled. Sylvia Eye, dusting 
in 4E put her basin of water on the telephone chair in the 
office and Dr. Earl Deihl sat down in it. Somebody filled 
the flour can in the diet kitchen with 4X sugar and Margaret 
Valliant and Clara Evans Smith tried making cup cakes with 
1Ghs 


It had comforts: 


Who can forget the front porch and the rocking chairs? Few hos- 
pitals rate a front porch and none but the Church Home ever had 
rocking chairs like the old black ones of our training days. Free 
times the rocking chairs were always occupied. We rocked and 
visited, watched the doctors come and go, talked with the ladies 
from the Home side, discussed the visitors and the beaux that came 
to call for our classmates... 


“The music goes ‘round and ’round” thawed formality at the 
first Church Home dance the class of 1938 remembers. Doctors, 
nurses and lowly probationers joined in the chorus and the 
party went from there. 
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Margaret Huff was the class joker. Pie beds, cornflakes between 
the sheets or a sprinkle of scouring powder on a newly showered 
classmate were specialties. But there was another who fixed things 
one night so that all the nurses in 126 were up and dressed and 
ready for duty at four next morning. No one spoke to that one 
for quite a while after. 

Hopkins duty was the terror, not only in itself but in its food. 
The girls on duty at Hopkins pulled every string they could so they 
could get back to eat at Church Home. They were never served 
mashed pumpkin as a vegetable at Church Home, and Ice Cream 
Days came regularly. On ice cream days, Louis who made the ice 
cream, always brought the paddle in to the diet kitchen for us to 
spoon clean. Everyone loved Louis. 

Dr. MclIlhaney was the character of the period. He never used 
an elevator but ran up and down stairs as if something was after 
him and from time to time he would appear on relief with a pigeon 
in his hand. No one knew why. 

Laura Smeak’s room, fifth in the northwest wing, was the off-duty 
meeting place. You always found good food and talk and fun 
there. Laura played the piano for prayers and the last time, the 
day the class finished training, Laura played ‘Glory, glory, Hallelu- 
jah!” 

The class of ’39 were the last ‘‘pinkies.” None of them will 
forget their first morning: 

The array of pinks and of dress styles! Everyone was wearing a 
different shade and cut, for we had all brought our own uniforms 
and aprons from home. The big moment in our lives was the 
change from pink to blue. It came with our cap and what made 
it so wonderful was the fact that there were only two or three of 
us capped at a time and you never knew when your turn was 
coming... 

By the time the class of 1941 came in Church Home uniform 
skirts had moved so many inches from the floor that one 
tall probationer could not go on duty the first morning. Her 
uniform was up to her knees and had to be lengthened. With 
stuffed green peppers for dinner, it made a bad beginning 
but all came right in the end, and from life in the North- 
west wing one piece of advice is distilled: 


The way to stop the neighbours on Fayette street from quarreling 
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at midnight is throw coke bottles on their roof tops. It’s against 
the rules but it stops them. 


The class that graduated after VE Day has quieter mem- 
ories in spite of being the school of nursing’s war babies: 


Capping in the chapel . . . the prayers that began each day. . . 
carolling through the hospital Christmas morning .. . the tree in 
the rotunda . . . the breakfast by candle-light . . . the Christmas 
dance . . . what fun we had feeding 6 p.m. babies on Central .. . 
how the oral exams worried us. 


Romance at its most romantic—separation, lovers’ quarrels, 
estrangement, a reconciliation to which the whole fourth 
floor of the northwest wing contributed effort and suspense; 
ended happily for the class of ’46. It was another wartime 
class: 


Men were scarce and we all looked up to them like they were 
little tin gods especially if they were in the services. One of the 
girls didn’t though. She was engaged to a boy in the army and 
she treated him just as if he was human. When they quarreled 
she wouldn’t make up or even see him. He was tall and good- 
looking and we all thought she was crazy, so we were all on his 
side and scared ourselves to death breaking rules so he could see 
her and get it straightened out... 


So they were married and lived happily ever afterwards, 
and the class of 1950 came in. It came in two parts; an August 
division and a September division and the feeling between the 
two was bad. As a member of the September division recalls it 
the trouble was all with the August division: 


They had been in training one entire month before us and felt 
strongly superior, and let us know it. But we all made up at the 
capping party... 
What we all most dreaded was being stuck in the infirmary. So 
we would never admit to feeling sick. Once you got in that place 
- you never knew when you would get out. Everything was secret 
and you couldn’t persuade Dr. Norwood to give you a hint what 
month you might escape. I guess we all considered him the big- 
gest character in the Church Home Hospital in our time. 
When you slipped and Miss Creutzburg cut her eyes at you you'd 
wish you were selling toys in the five and ten store but all the girls 
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knew she was the best teacher in Baltimore. The diet kitchen was — 
where most of us girls swore to quit training. All kinds of tragedies 
happened there; worcester sauce got into the custards instead of 
vanilla, lima beans burned dry and shot all over, a whole pan of 
stewing chicken dropped on the floor—twenty cut-up chickens— 
and one day Miss Merkle caught a girl standing on her head in the 
middle of the kitchen table... 


Graduation was to be in the courtyard for the class of 1950: 
We marched out as proud as a bunch of Miss Americas in our new 
white uniforms and just as the ceremonies began a terrific cloud- 
burst came and we all had to run for the rotunda. We were heart- 
broken. Our parents couldn’t even see us, everybody was packed 
in so, and it was hot and there was no room to sit down. Then 
Bishop Powell told us this was one graduation Church Home would 
never forget and we all felt much better. 

The half of the class of 1952 that entered training on a 
Sunday in August 1949 was homesick and ready to go home 
by Monday. On Thursday it was being introduced to ward 
duty: 

Someone calls “Nurse!” We all dash for the office to get a nurse. 

On the way it suddenly strikes us: What are we? So we turn 

around and dash back even faster. Poor patient! 

Things that won't be forgotten: 

The first day in the operating room and the feeling of being gagged 

by the mask. The day Mr. Bones fell for the instructor in the 

anatomy class. The night three dead goldfish and two snails 
turned up in one girl’s hot bath. The winter of ‘fifty when the 

a on radios in the rooms was lifted and music came into our 

Vestn: 

That we had the honour of being the first class to graduate in the 

Nash-Elliott building. 

The class of 1953 shared the excitement of great days for 
the Home side. The first came while they were still probies, 
early in November of 1950, when Mrs. Emma Claggett senior 
of the ladies in residence was operated on for cataracts which 
had made her blind for seven years and, at 97, regained her 
sight. The second had Mrs. Claggett for heroine too; a 
hundredth birthday party, five years ahead of the Church 
Home's own... 
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Strange things still keep happening. The class of 1956 
had one for its book before it was a month old. Probies sit- 
ting on the front lawn on a September evening were approached 
by a lady who asked where the dispensary was. They ex- 
plained that it was not open at that hour and the lady seemed 
very upset. She needed treatment she told them and opened 
her handbag and started pulling false teeth out of it. When 
she had four sets of lowers in a row on the grass she took a 
fifth set out of her mouth and laid it beside them and ex- 
plained that it wasn’t hers either. It was her husband’s she said; 
she needed treatment. 

The class of 1956 excused itself then and left the lady 
alone with the lowers and came running for help up the 
porch steps; a giggle of girls. Church Home memories, all 
tied together, go on from there. 





CHURCH HOME’S SENIOR LADY CELEBRATES HER 100TH ANNI- 
VERSARY—MRS. EMMA CLAGGETT AND CAKE. 
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POSGLUDE BY GHE GAXIMAN 


The taximan picked up his fare at Mount Royal Station. 


“Church Home, eh?” he said. “Sure I know it. There just 
ain’t any hospital anywhere like the Church Home...” 


Sick there himself five-six years ago, the taximan said, and 
they certainly looked after him. They certainly did. ’Fellow 
could get anything he wanted at that hospital just by being 
decent and polite. 


’Better than being sick at home, the taximan said. He’d been 
sick in a coupla other hospitals and they looked after you if 
you could call it that but it wasn’t like the way Church Home 
did it. 


It certainly wasn’t, the taximan said. 
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CAPPING DAY: ABOVE—IN THE CHAPEL. BELOW—THE DIREC- 
TOR OF THE SCHOOL AND ba Lpeageke ON THE CHAPEL 








APPENDIX A. 


A statement of current receipts and expenditures “drawn 
up almost entirely from the books of the Chief Deaconess’ was 
submitted to the new Warden of the Church Home and In- 
firmary, Rev. R. C. Hall, on March 1, 1860. It covers the 
three months beginning Dec. 1, 1859, a period during which 
(Feb. 1, 1860) 35 adult beneficiaries and two infants, 19 pay 
patients and 19 children were listed as in residence. The re- 
port, signed by Alex Fulton, then newly appointed bookkeeper, 
makes an interesting comparison with more recent Church 
Home financial statements: 


RECEIPTS 

1859 
December Board of Inmates $455.75 

Other receipts 143.81 $ 599.56 
1860 
January Board of inmates 321.91 

Dr. Mercer’s Xmas offering 100.00 

Other receipts 205.08 626.99 

Cash from Warden to pay 

gas bills 217.62 


February | Cash from Warden for cur- 
rent expenses including 


$352.46 to meet coal bills 863.84 
$2,308.01 
March 1 Balance in hand $ i eer 
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1859 
December 


1860 
January 


February 
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EXPENDITURES 


Cash paid deficiency Nov. 
30 

Provisions for the month 

Wages, servants, engineers, 
etc. 


Cash paid prov., etc. for the 
month 

Wages, etc. 

Furniture for Male Ward 


Cash paid — Gas bill for 
6 m. to the 1st Mch. 


Cash pd. provisions for the 
month 

Fuel: Coal and wood bills 

Servants’ wages 

Engineer & assistant 


Contingent expenses includ- 
ing 
Cemetery bill 
Extra later 
Medicine 
Furniture 
Stationery 


Cash in hand 


$104.77 
418.32 


160.12 





376.88 
108.25 
58.21 





217.62 


258.34 
377.96 
38.75 
68.75 


90.63 
13.38 
4.25 
012 
2D 





$ 683.21 


$ 543.34 


$ 862.13 
$2,306.30 
$ 1.71 
$2,308.01 
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APPENDIX B. 


CHURCH HOME AND INFIRMARY 1858-1943 
SAND HOSPITAL, 1943- 


CHAIRMEN OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Rev. William E. Wyatt, D.D. 1858-1864 

William Woodward, Esq. 1864-1870 
Trustee 1858-1896 

Rev. George Leeds, D.D. 1870-1874 
Trustee 1867-1884 

Rev. John S. B. Hodges, S.T.D. 1874-1906 


Trustee 1871-1915 
Vice-Pres. 1911-1914 


PRESIDENTS OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 1908-1954 


Rev. Arthur Chilton Powell, D.D. 1908-1935 
Trustee 1888-1944 
President Emeritus 1935-1944 


Rt. Rev. Noble C. Powell, D.D. 1935-1937 
Trustee 1932-1937 
1941- | 
Rev. Philip J. Jensen, D.D. Leh 


Trustee 1930- 
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LIST OF OFFICERS, CHURCH HOME AND HOSPITAL 
ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION 





1904—1954 

President Secretary Treasurer Year 
Katharine Mallalieu, '99 J. Nina Nash, ’03 Sophie Shanklin, ’03 1904 © 
Katharine Mallalieu, 99 J. Nina Nash, ’03 Sophie Shanklin, 03 1905 
J. Nina Nash, ’03 Olivia C. Dawson, ’03 Lydia M. Bitzel, ’04 1906 
Olivia C. Dawson, ’03 Mary A. Hammar, ’05 Lydia M. Bitzel, ’04 1907 — 
Olivia C. Dawson, ’03 Mary A. Hammar, ’05 Emma K. Hall, ’05 1908 — 
Katharine Mallalieu, "99 Mary A. Hammar, ’05 Emma K. Hall, 05 1909 — 
Katharine Mallalieu, 99 Nellie E. Grady, ’09 Helen E. Covey, ’09 1910 
Katharine Mallalieu, 99 Nellie E. Grady, ’09 Elsie Daub, ’09 1911 
Edith R. Bennett, 08 Elizabeth W. Riffel, 09 Margaret Elliott, °12 19128 
Edith R. Bennett, ’08 Elizabeth W. Riffel, ’09 Margaret Elliott, ’12 1913 
Margaret Elliott, °12 Martha E. Friend, ’11 Mary E. Thomson, ’12 1914 
Margaret Elliott, ’12 Martha E. Friend, ’11 Mary Davenport, ’14 1915% 
Martha E. Friend, 11 Maud E. Black, ’11 Chloie C. Burke, 712 1916 
Mary I. McGann, ’05 Harriet G. Bastable, ’12 Chloie C. Burke, ’12 1917 
Mary I. McGann, ’05 Harriet G. Bastable, ’12 Chloie C. Burke, ’12 1918 
Sara V. Sutherland, ’14 = Mary I. McGann, ’05 Maude Coale, ’17 1919 
Sara V. Sutherland, 14 = Mary I. McGann, ’05 Maude Coale, ’17 1920 
Caroline F. Webb, ’15 Mary I. McGann, ’05 R. Yvonne du Bois, ’18 1921 
Bessie Gibson, ’20 Mary I. McGann, ’05 Helen M. Slade, ’20 1922 
Virginia Grove, ’13 Mary I. McGann, ’05 Helen M. Slade, ’20 1923 
Jessie R. Skilling, °13 Mary Aline Neale, °17 Helen M. Slade, ’20 1924 
Mary C. Kienzle, ’08 Mary Aline Neale, °17 Helen M. Slade, ’20 1925 
Mary C. Kienzle, ’08 Mary Aline Neale, ’17 Helen M. Slade, ’20 1926 
Sara S. Green, 14 Lillian M. Beall, ’24 Helen M. Slade, ’20 1927 
Sara S. Green, ’14 Lillian M. Beall, ’24 Helen M. Slade, ’20 1928 
Martha Friend, ’11 Edith Morsberger, '24 Helen M. Slade, ’20 1929 
Martha Friend, 711 Edith Morsberger, ’24 Helen Covey, ’09 1930 
Martha Friend, ’11 Jane Oliver, ’20 Ruth Eyler, ’24 1931 
Helen Gassaway, ’23 Helen Martz, ’23 Ruth Eyler, ’24 1932 
Helen Gassaway, '23 Helen Martz, °23 Ruth Eyler, ’24 1933 
Freda Creutzburg, °21 Helen Martz, ’23 Laura K. Dietrich, 31 1934 
Elizabeth F. Norwood, '29 Dorothy Hemle, ’29 Laura K. Dietrich, °31 1935 
Elizabeth F. Norwood, ’29 Dorothy H. Shanklin, ’29 Alice E. Martin, ’34 1936 
Laura K. Dietrich, ’31 Bellamy B. Brenton, ’32 Alice E. Martin, ’34 1937 
Laura K. Dietrich, ’31 Bellamy B. Brenton, ’32 Martha Friend, ’11 1938 
Laura K. Dietrich, ’31 Bellamy B. Brenton, *32 Grace Morrison, ’34 1939 
Laura K. Dietrich, ’31 Marguerite MacDowell, '35 Grace Morrison, ’34 1940 
Helen Martz, ’23 Marguerite MacDowell, '35 Grace Morrison, ’34 1941 
Helen Martz, ’23 Elvira P. Cavagnol, ’39 Grace Morrison, ’34 1942 
Helen Martz, ’23 Elvira P. Cavagnol, ’39 Grace Morrison, 34 1943 
Elizabeth S. Payne, ’31 Naomi R. Sloan, 37 Mabel Regester, °39 1944 
Elizabeth S. Payne, ’31 Naomi R. Sloan, ’37 Mabel Regester, °39 1945 
Elizabeth S. Payne, ’31 Pauline N. Bradley, ’37 Mabel Regester, ’39 1946 
Freda Creutzburg, ’21 Pauline N. Bradley, ’37 Mabel Regester, °39 1947 
Freda Creutzburg, ’21 Katherine Z. Renshaw, '38 Mabel Regester, ’39 1948 


Freda Creutzburg, ’21 Dorothy E. Scharmann, 43. Dorothy H. Shanklin, '29 1949 
Freda Creutzburg, ’21 Dorothy E. Scharmann, ’43_ Dorothy H. Shanklin, ’29 1950 


Helen Gassaway, ’23 Dorothy E. Scharmann, ’43 Iris S. Koons, ’20 1951 
Helen Gassaway, ’23 Ruth Ann Young, ’40 Iris S. Koons, ’20 1952 
Elizabeth F. Norwood, ’29 Ruth Ann Young, ’40 Barbara Armiger, '43 1953 
Elizabeth F. Norwood, ’29 Ruth Roney, ’50 Virginia E. Harris, ’37 1954 


Mildred Knight, ’52 
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In the eighteen years from the beginning of its training 
course until 1912 the Church Home and Infirmary had 13 
superintendents of nurses: 


Mrs. Lucas, Miss Nancy P. Ellicott, 
Miss Katharine B, Mallalieu, Miss Mary B. Thompson, 
Miss Georgina Saunders, Miss Lucy Sharp, 

Miss Amy Miller, Miss Florence Waters, 
Miss Caroline Taylor, Miss Fanny Hartwell, 
Miss Maria Weidman, Miss Edith Bennett, 


Miss Vashti Bartlett. 


Since 1912 there have been two Directors of the Church 
Home and Hospital School of Nursing: 
Jane Evans Nash and Margaret Elliott ('12) 


The School’s Assistant Directors are: 


Freda L. Creutzburg (21) 
Helen Gassaway ('23) 
Sara I. Wharton ('27) 


Of the student nurses listed between 1894 and 1898 three 
received diplomas: Minnie Keller, Mae McComas and Ada 
Sears. With the class of 1953, the fiftieth since the incorpora- 
tion of the Alumnae Association, the Church Home had gradu- 
ated 1056 students. 
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NOTE: 


For the opportunity to write this chronicle of the Church 
Home and Hospital and its School of Nursing my thanks 
are due the members of the Alumnae Association whose fiftieth 
anniversary it was designed to mark. 


For help generously given and kindness and forbearance 
shown while the story was in preparation more gratitude is 
owing than can readily be put in words. From the Directors 
of the Hospital and the School and their senior lieutenants 
to Evelyn Camphor who never throws bits of paper away when 
she tidies a room, those whose patience endured to the last 
deserve rewards and crowns. In lieu thereof this acknowledge- 
ment of indebtedness is offered, in hope that the completed 
chronicle may be found not altogether unworthy of its subject 
and with thankfulness for the happy associations, the memories 
and the friendships its writing has served to strengthen and 
renew. 

JUDITH ROBINSON 


Church Home and Hospital 
Baltimore, May 4, 1954 
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